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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—- 


HE week has been more Churchy than religious. The Epis- 
copal Synod held its last sitting yesterday weck, and it 
is now generally understood that the report of its proceedings is 
not to be published, but that it is to be laid up in the archives of 
Lambeth. That is, we suppose, a tacit admission that the dignity 
of the Assembly will be best consulted by drawing a veil over its 
discussions. In the evening of Friday week a meeting of the 
Society for the Propogation of the Gospel was held at St. James's 
Hall, in which the Bishop of Cape Town published the first u- 
authorized report as to what had been done, stating that the Synod 
had endorsed ‘ the righteous decision of the Province of Canter- 
bury with regard to the appointment of one who should go forth 
as a Bishop to minister to the souls of those who felt themselves 
as sheep without a shepherd in Natal.” As the Province of Can- 
terbury came to no decision, righteous or unrighteous, on this 
subject, Dr. Gray had subsequently to explain that the Synod had 
only endorsed the opinion of Convocation as to the proper steps 
for appointing a new bishop, if it were proper to appoint a new 
bishop at all. And he forgets to say that Convocation expressly 
refused to declare itself out of communion with the present 
Bishop of Natal. But, no doubt, the moral effect of what is 
rumoured to have been done in secret by these right reverend 
gentlemen will be pretty well what Dr. Gray says, and that is all 
he cares about. ‘Our beloved Primate” seems, after earnestly 
opposing the sending out of a new bishop, to have been brought 
over by Drs. Wilberforce, Gray, Selwyn, &c., to favour the 
schism. At least, he seems to have said at St. James’s Hall that 
‘*it was eminently desirable that a sum should be raised to main- 
tain the gentleman to go out.” After a schism promoted by the 
Primate, the next thing to look for is a rebellion authorized by 
the Prime Minister. 


The Synod have published a sort of Encyclical addressed to ‘ the 
faithful in Christ Jesus,” which we have discussed at length else- 
where. It defines no dogma,—that would have been dangerous, 
—but it masks one or two, as we have shown in another column, 
under a highly hortatory form of words. It is cleverly drawn 
to catch the Evangelical American Bishops, without alienating 
the English Ritualist Bishops. This it does by denouncing 
‘* Rome’s pretension to universal sovereignty,” and ‘the practical 
exaltation of the Blessed Virgin Mary as mediator in the place 
of her Divine Son.” As Dr. Pusey himself has denounced both 
these Romanist errors, there was no danger of offending the 
Romanizing party by denouncing them again, and it gave a Pro- 
testant air to the letter which satisfied the Evangelicals. On the 
other hand, the letter carefully abstains from touching either the 
Eucharistic views of the Ritualists or their ceremonial. It is an 
unctuous letter, drawn to ‘catch votes,” and we regret to say 
it got itself unanimously signed. ‘lhe seventy-six Bishops con- 
clude by prophesying the approaching coming of the Lord :— 
* Brethren beloved, with one voice we warn you; the time is 
short; the Lord cometh; watch and be sober.” In the sense in 
which this will be generally understood, if it is understood at all, 
perhaps one or two out of the seventy-six may believe it. In 
the only sense in which any thinking man holds it,—God's 
periodic sifting of evil and sham out of the Church,—we trust 
it will be so. The Church needs it sadly. 


The Dean of Westminster, disapproving of the Episcopal 
Conference, and believing it a step in the direction of the separa- 





tion of the Church from the State, had the courage to refuse 
Westminster Abbey for the concluding service of the Conference, 
but with his usual courtesy and profound desire to promote the 
best social understanding between men of the same Church, though 
different nations, he expressly offered the Abbey for the service, if 
it were held entirely without relation to the Conference, whether 
for a charitable purpose, or as a religious service simpliciter. The 
American and other prelates took this reluctant refusal of Dean 
Stanley’s to lend the Abbey for a purpose he disapproved in great 
dudgeon, and they declined—rather brusquely, as we have heard 
it said—the offer with which the Dean qualified his refusal, 
declining nominally on the ground ‘‘ that the Conference probably 
might be closed before the day named,” and really, we suppose, in 
a bit of a pet,—or whatever in Bishops corresponds to a pet. 


The Bishop of Cape Town has been presented by his admirers, 
with Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, M.P., at their head, with a 
pastoral staff, in token of his “firmness” in dealing with his 
heretical suffragan. The legend upon it should have been taken 
from Wordsworth’s Prelude :— 

“Blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him.” 

There was an extraordinary panic on the French Bourse on 
Wednesday. All sorts of lies were invented by persons who win 
fortunes by inventing them, and believed by persons who were 
ruined by believing them. ‘There was a revolution in Italy ; the 
Emperor was in the most alarming state of health; he was on 
the point of declaring war against Prussia; he had sent for M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys (whose last act was to demand a rectification 
of the French frontier) ; he had dismissed M. Rouher; he was in 
close conclave with the Italian Minister; France and Italy had 
made an offensive and defensive alliance; the Emperor was 
himself so alarmed at the state of affairs that he had left Biarritz, 
and was on his way to Paris. ‘They were all lies together, and 
apparently without foundation. But the scene on the Bourse 
was tremendous. The Times says that men were rushing wildly 
about in quest of their brokers, ordering them to sell at any price, 
however great the loss; the brokers themselves were half 
smothered in the mob, and hoarse with screaming. Overend 
Gurney’s Friday in the City seems to have been nothing to it, 
though there was so much more grave disaster at the bottom of that 
panic. ‘The French panic seems to have been the creation of a 
mere monetary swell mob, hustling the minds of-rentiers in order 
that they might let these new swell mobsmen pick their pockets 
without putting in their hands. 


Garibaldi’s arrest has been taken very quietly, on the whole, 
especially by the General himself, who seems to have been willing 
enough to be sent back to Caprera. He refused, it is true, to 
make any conditions as to giving up his purpose, and the Diritto 
has a story that he has attempted the expedition to Rome again, 
and again been foiled. In any case, he seems on the best terms 
with the Government, and if the Italian Government can keep 
Caprera well watched by a few ships of war till the danger is over, 
Italy may yet gain by the transaction. 


The Fenian guerrillas have apparently reached London. Early 
on the morning of this day week, between 2 and 3 a.m., two 
bandsmen in the 2ad Life Guards, not in uniform, had some dis- 
cussion with some Fenian sympathizers, at a public-house in 
Southampton Row, Holborn, and after leaving the house they 
were followed by these pro-Fenian gentlemen, and one of the 
bandsmen, Edwin M‘Donnell,—apparently not the one intended, 
—was shot through the lung by one of the Fenian sympathizers, 
It is supposed that the other bandsman, Furber, for whom 
the shot was intended, was mistaken by the person who fired 
the shot for an informer to whom Colonel Kelly’s and Colonel 
Deasy’s original capture was attributed, and whom he strongly 
resembles. A man named John Groves, of the London Irish 
Volunteers, has been apprehended on suspicion of the crime, and 
confronted with M‘Donnell, who is lying in a precarique-$t# 
University College Hospital. M‘Donnell picked: adn 7 
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Tike the man, , ter thought him somewhat see ter. 
Fodgings Fenian forms of oath were found, bullets which fit the 
revolver, and on his person was a dagger, inscribed with the words, 
“ A sure friend.” It is said that his apprehension has led to the 
discover 
found insensible in Gower Street. 
and beaten, and this, too, is 

The Fenians will be to the police what * the cat” is to the cook, 


for some time to come. 


IIe had been violently assaulted | 


A considerable commotion has been created in Manchester by 
the handcuffing of the suspected Fenians, who are also chained 
together ir couples during the examination in Court. As they 
are still uncommitted for trial, and their innocence, therefore, 
still presumable, this very painful anticipatory punishment could, 
of course, only be justified by substantial danger of rescue. ‘The 
Court, however, is full of armed police, and there are plenty of 
armed soldiers outside, so that even the Zimes has to admit that 
the danger of rescue is chimerical, in which case the chaining and 
handcuffing is a discreditable sign of panic. Mr. Ernest Jones, 
who was retained to defend the prisoners, has thrown up his brief 
in disgust because the magistrates persist in this needless punish- 
ment of men against whom a prima fucie case has not yet been 
made out. Perbaps it was injudicious to throw up the brief, but 
we cannot conceive why so much blame is lavished by the Zimes 
on this mere error of judgment, and so little on the unworthy panic 
of the Manchester Bench. 
rescue is a matter of course. But this once rendered impossible, 
it is alike undignified and unjust to accumulate needless indigni- 
ties on men who are as yet only suspected of crime. 


Mr. Paget, the eminent surgeon, has told his brother surgeons, 


at the annual dinner of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, that the | 


health of the Princess of Wales was, when he left Wiesbaden, 
“ superlatively satisfactory.” She will not, however, he fears, for 
zome time to come, be well enough to return to the discharge of 
the onerous social duties ‘‘ connected with her exalted rank and 
very great popularity.” 

The Revenue accounts for the half-year are not very favourable. 
The yield of the first half-year is always much worse than that of 
the second, and it may be that there will be no deficit, but 
there seems little chance of a considerable surplus. ‘The following 
is the comparison between Mr. Disraeli’s estimate and the first 
half-year’s yield :— 


Yiewp or First HatF-YEAR ENDED Hair CHANCELLOR’s EstTImMaTE 


SEPTEMBER 30, FOR THE YEAR. 
SUN Scciducoiicenereve BEITIEL.OOO setisderdionevesinse . £11,000,000 
0 eee ae DOS  - nnasdoaenanecewonenes 10,350,000 
OND - scecbrsesereesieds Ok Oy, A ee eens 4,775,000 
OE iaaiicinesssdevestas ee | re penkoowone 1,750,000 
Tncomoe-Tax ....ccccceve RIOD scsdestommscdateve . 8,000,006 
ee / eee . 2,325,000 
Crown Lands............ 144,000 sagheckinpanntiiedgeht 170,000 
Miscellaneous.........++ LR) Benen seseeee 1,800,000 











£32,695,665 £34,670,000 


y of a Fenian plot in London. On Thursday a policeman was | big 


of course attributed to the Fenians. ; 


To take every needful precaution against | 











At Groven's | working-men into masters and masters into slaves especially, in- 


| stead of creating a general flux of relations, we find it somewhat 
| hard'to see. The truth is, Sir J. Trollope is one of Mr. Carlyle’s 
‘*deep-bellied ” country gentlemen, who, so long as he brings out 
, rolling phrases on the side of his own party, does not particu- 
arly mind, beyond that, what the phrases mean. 


The West Norfolk Members do not seem quite so much delighted 
as Sir J. Trollope with the work of last session. The Hon. T. 
de Grey said, at a meeting near King’s Lyun, on Thursday, 
‘* A Reform Bill has passed, and whether for good or for evil, I 
hardly venture to give an opinion.” ‘That, at all events, is honest. 
It is perplexing to find Tory.members all over the country exult- 
ing in the passing of a measure which, a year ago, they would 
have denounced as too wicked even for Mr. Bright. Perhaps it 
| is the ** note” of a Tory to love his party better than he loves his 
creed. 

The vacancy at Bradford caused by the death of Mr. Wickham 
seems likely to be competed for at present by three Liberal mem- 
bers. What the Conservatives may do under the new Act is un- 
certain ; but with the present constituency they are not sanguine, 
| though “Me. Wickham himself was considered a Liberal Conser- 
| vative on his election, and became, in practice at least, a Conser- 

vative-Liberal only after it. The most distinguished of the three 
candidates,—indeed, the only one known out of Bradford,—is 
Mr. Miall, the well known Voluntaryist. We do not sympathize 
with Mr. Miall’s peculiar political tenets,—indeed, we think the 
creed of laissez-faire has been driven quite too far by the public 
opinion of the last generation,—but Mr. Miall certainly ought to 
be in Parliament, and if the Bradford constituency do not dislike 
his peculiar creed, we should prefer his election to that of any 
merely local celebrity. ‘The activity of the Anti-State Church 
movement is not likely, as regards England at least, to give him 
much encouragement for parliamentary exertions in that direction, 
and ag to the Irish State Church, complete secularization for edu- 
cational purposes may perhaps prove the only practicable, though 
it may not be the best, alternative. On one point Mr. Miall has, 
we believe, altered his extreme Voluntaryist views very much for 
the better. He now wishes to support a thoroughly national 
system of secular education. 








At the Church Congress at Wolverhampton, Lord Lyttelton 
read a paper on ‘The Best Means of Bringing Nonconformists 
into the Church,” which, though it was not so bold as we should 
wish, was a very great advance on the ordinary ‘‘ non-possumus ” 
of the Conservative Churchman. He maintained that the Church 
should have power,—with the concurrence of the State,—(we do not 
see why an Act of Parliament, which is certainly sufficient for such 
a change, should be preceded by talk in that dreary assembly, Con- 
vocation),—to alter its own doctrines. He was for abolishing 
the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed,—for making the 
language of its other portions ‘‘ more full and clear,”—(why not 
say a little more like that of the Nicene Creed, to which it is 
utterly opposed ?) He was also for substituting for the ‘ re- 


The deficiency is chiefly in the Excise,—which is more than | | generation ” of infants in the baptismal service some word indicat- 


4,000,000/. under the mark, —and in Income-Tax, which is nearly | 


800,0001. under the mark. 
be more than pulled up in the latter half of the year, but with 


such a deficiency in the Excise Mr. Disraeli can entertain little | 


hope of a surplus available for the remission of taxation. 


Sir J. Troliope, the Member for South Lincolnshire, has been 
assisting at the annual dinner of the Lincolnshire Constitutional 
Registration Society, and doing the Tory speechmaking for that 
auspicious occasion, He recommended the appointment of the 
Marquis of Exeter to the Lord-Lieutenancy of, Lincolnshire, 
vacant by the death of Lord Aveland, and gave the noble Marquis 
an excellent character for the situation. After publishing his 
little testimonial to the Marquis of Exeter’s blandness of manner, 
he applied himself to the more important business of testi- 
monializing Conservatives and Conservatism. ‘“ Conservatism 
was really and truly the principle of every thinking man in 
Her Majesty’s dominions. If it gvere not so, the position of 
every man in the country would be reversed. ‘The workmen 
would become masters, and their present employers would be 
their slaves.” That is a very startling announcement, indeed, 
of Sir John Trollope’s. We could understand his saying that 


if every man were not Conservative, then everybody would be 
somebody else,—for it does involve a certain amount of (involun- 
tary, but scarcely party) Conservatism to be yourself, and not 
somebody else. 


The latter, however, will, no doubt, | 


‘the times, which is what Dr. 


ing that the will must concur in this new birth, (a condition, 
of course, not fulfilled with infants,) before the new birth could 
be complete, and for expressing more clearly the engagements 
taken by the sponsors. He would define the meaning of inspira- 
tion, revise much of the language of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
extend the meaning of the word ‘‘ sacrament,” and have a new 
translation of the Scriptures. 


Lord Lyttelton’s audacity called up Archdeacon Denison, who 
was evidently horror-struck. He thought the Church should 
yield nothing, make no sort of change in her creeds, or services, or 
anything else, should not even have power to deal with her own 
formulas ; but should stand still, and call out to the Dissenters, 
“You must come to me; I cannot stir to come to you.” 
‘ Alter the Church to suit the times!” said the Archdeacon, 
“‘why, the next thing will be to alter the Bible to suit 
Colenso is attempting.” As 
it seems to us, Dr. Colenso is only trying to understand what the 
Bible says, and where it is inspired and where it is not, which is 
clearly not altering it, but altering our inferences from it. And 
that is precisely what the Church,—if a fallible human insti- 
tution,—should try to do, as its knowledge of the Bible and the 
Univérse enlarges. Archdeacon Denison wished to reform not for- 





But why the loss of Conservatism should make , 


wards, but backwards, to throw the Church right back ‘“ upon the 
practice of the first century,”—including, we suppose, its deficiency 
in critical knowledge. But evenso, why is the Archdeacon so 
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‘deeply in love with the Athanasian Creed—an invention, is it 
not, of the eleventh century ?—certainly irreconcilable by any 
‘doctrine of development with the earlier creeds? 


Archdeacon Denison got into another controversy on another 
day of the Congress with the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, 
‘who, in speaking of the relation of the Bible to Science, had said, 
-very truly, that St. Paul defines the scope of the inspiration of the 
Bible when he speaks of it as “ making him wise unto salvation.” 
*‘ Wisdom unto salvation,” said Mr. Lyttelton, was all that, 
according to St. Paul, we had a right to look for from the inspi- 
ration of the Bible. Archceacon Denison was again horrified. 
Disclaiming any knowledge of science,—which seems to have 
been superfluous,—he gloried that Oxford had at least taught him 
logic, had taught him that a universal affirmative did not involve 
a universal negative of whatever was not included in that affirma- 
tive. He had at least learnt, he said, that when St. Paul explains 
that Scripture is able to make him “ wise unto salvation,” he does 
not assert that it is not able to make him wise unto anything else. 
Archdeacon Denison’s logic is clearly sound, and as a matter of 
fact, we suppose, the Bible does make us wise, not only unto sal- 
vation, but to a certain extent also unto history, geography, and 
various antiquarian matters, on many of which also it blunders. 
But where does the venerable Archdeacon get his implicit assump- 
tion that the Bible is inspired on all subjects on which it is not 
expressly declared by inspired authority to be uninspired? The 
onus probandi must rest on the side of an inspiration which is 
-clearly exceptional. 


Yesterday week, Louis Bordier, the Frenchman whose gentle 
and affectionate manner of murdering his wife we discussed a 
month ago, was found guilty of the murder,—his counsel having, 
of course, attempted to get him off only on the ground of insanity, 
—urging in proof Bordier’s alleged delusion that he could not 
cut his own throat, because the blood from his wife’s ‘‘ stood up 
like a pillar or barrier between his throat and the razor.” It did 
not seem at all clear, however, that this was a genuine delusion, 
and not rather a mode of expressing the staggering of his imagi- 
nation under the excitement of the murder; and Mr. Justice 
Smith pointed out that the reasons Bordier had assigned for the 
murder were all perfectly sane. He alluded also to traces of 
an expectation in the prisoner’s correspondence that he would be 
regarded as a hero for the deed he was about to do. ‘The jury 
deliberated for only half an hour, and then found the prisoner 
guilty, and Mr. Justice Smith passed sentence of death on him 
in the usual form. 








Mr. Archer Hirst has published a curious discovery as to the ori- 
ginal of some of the passages put into Newton's mouth by the French 
forger whose voluminous inventions of a Pascal-Newton-Leib nitz, 
&c., correspondence we mentioned last week. A certain M. Pierre 
Desmaizeaux, who is often mentioned in the forged correspondeace, 
was admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society on the 3rd November, 
1720, by Sir Isaac Newton, then President of the Royal Society, 
and shortly before his election he had presented to the Society a 
French translation of selections from the writings of Sir Isaac 
Newton, Leibnitz, Clarke, &. Mr. Walter White, Assistant- 
Secretary to the Royal Society, has discovered that some of the 
Newton passages in the forged correspondence are all but ver- 
batim copies from passages in this book, and those not only 
passages which are translated from Newton, but in one case of a 
passage translated from Dr. Samuel Clarke’s fourth reply to 
Leibnitz. ‘This passage,—one on the nature of space and time,— 
is in the forged correspondence signed with Newton’s name. As it 
is pretty obvious, therefore, how this industrious forger has manu- 
factured his documents, M. Chasles will scarcely advocate the 
authenticity of the correspondence any longer. 


Mr. Harley, the Rector of ‘Turweston, wrote to the Times of 
last Saturday to defend himself for his act of cruelty to the dog 
the root of whose tail he anointed with turpentine on Sunday week, 
after evening service. He says he had no wish to inflict torture, 
but he thought “a small quantity of turpentine applied on the 
back might cause a moderate amount of pain,” and prevent the dog's 
annoying him in future. He adds, ‘“‘a thrashing, I believed at 
the time, and believe now, would have caused much more pain, 
and no one would have thought of accusing me of cruelty for 
that.” That depends entirely on the nature of the thrashing. 
We have seen many dogs thrashed so that everybody would accuse 
the operator of gross cruelty. Mr. Harley speaks vaguely of ‘a 
small quantity of turpentine applied on the back.” The evidence 
showed it was applied “ at the root of the tail,” where, of course, 
the dog’s hair would not protect it. He also asserts that the pain- 





ful effect of the turpentine ‘‘ would pass off in an hour,”—not that 
it did; and the evidence appears to have been very strong that it 
did not, nor in anything like an hour. Mr. Harley says that 
the owner’s daughter gave evidence that though the dog ‘ hallooed 
when he came home, he slept in the house and soon became quiet.” 
The Secretary to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, on the contrary, asserts that he considers the original 
report of the case in the main correct, and directly traverses Mr. 
Harley’s assertion as to his own (the Secretary’s) willingness to 
withdraw from the action. Ou the contrary, he declined expressly to 
do so, though consenting, he says, to keep matters as private as pos- 
sible, if Mr. Harley would plead guilty and express his regret. On 
the whole, we should judge that the reverend gentleman was guilty of 
a cruel act without intending deliberate cruelty, but rather being 
obtuse to animal suffering; and that the stupid Bucks Bench 
grossly aggravated the matter by declaring it an action entirely 
consistent with a clergyiman’s}Sunday duties and a humane man’s 
Christian feelings. 


It seems clear that neither will Miss Braddon throw any light 
on the authorship of the stolen novel by the soi-disant Babington 
White, nor will the Pall Mui Gazette throw any light on the 
authorship of the letter forged in Miss Braddon’s name. Our con- 
temporary unjustly attributes to us incredulity as to its innocence 
of this hoax. On the contrary, from the moment of its first dis- 
claimer of complicity we never had a doubt on the matter; and 
when we said so, we meant what we said. But we cannot help 
believing that our contemporary could afford some assistance in 
discovering who the author of this discreditable hoax was,—which 
it evidently is not at allinclined todo. Now, is it reasonable to be so 
exceedingly virtuous in reprobating one discreditable trick, and so 
very destitute of all zeal as to the exposure of another at least 
equally dishonest ? Miss Braddon begs us to record her absolute 
disclaimer of having herself written the letter, or had any know- 
ledge of the writer. We accept her word, of course, at once. 
But she, too, seems more anxious about extracting the mote 
from our contemporary’s eye than about extracting the beam 
from her own. If the Pall Mall would set about discovering the 
authorship of the forged letter, and Miss Braddon of the stolen 
novel, we might soon bring the authors, of both these discredit- 
able actions to the light. 





The prospectus of the English Assurance Company has been 
issued, with a capital of 500,000/., in 25,000 shares of 20/. each. 
The Company purposes taking both Fire and Life risks, and will 
afford the usual facilities for obtaining loans, annuities, endow- 
ments, &c. No promotion money is to be paid for the formation 
of the Company, and the remuneration of the directors will be 
made dependent ou the results of the business. 


Considerable heaviness has prevailed in the market for National 
Stocks, and prices have suffered a further decline. Yesterday, 
Consols for money closed at 94}, 3; ditto, for mext account, 
94%, 4; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 92}, §; Exchequer 
Bills, 25s. to 303. premium; India Bonds, 65s. to 70s. premium ; 
India Stock, 220 to 222; India Five per Cents., 114. The sum 
of 672,682/. will be applied this quarter towards the reduction of 
the National Debt. In Foreign Bonds and Railway Shares very 
little has been passing. ‘There is a large supply of money on offer 
in the discount market, and the best short bills are done at 1}, $ 
per cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 
24,494,115/.; in the Bank of France, 36,649 ,440/. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Sept. 27. Friday, Oct. 4. 
15 


Mexican ee oe ee oe oe ee $ ee 15 
Spanish Passives oo ee oe ° 20 oe 19 
Do. Certificates .. * oe oe “ 17 oe 16} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 18583 .. oe ee ee 60. ee 6) 
2 a a ar oo 62 ea 61} 
United States 5.20's .. ee oe oe os 725 ee 71; 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— P 
Friday, Sept. 27. Friday, Oct. 4. 


Great Eastern... , os ee oe ee oo slg os 31h 
Great Northern oe ee eo oT ee lil} ot 1lo 
Great Western.. oe oe oe ee oe, 48 oe 473 
Laneashire and Yorkshive .. oe ee ee 197 oe 127 
London and Brighton oo =p oe ee 54 53} 
Loudon and North-Western pie ea a 14 ae lit 
London and South-Western oe on os 825 a 85 
London, Chatham, and Dover... ow oe 205 - 19} 
Metropolitau ,. oe pe =o + 1z4} 1283 
Midland.. adi - a“ a oe on 121; 12) 
Norti-Eastern, Berwick .2 «8 of ee 15 13 
Do, York... «2 ou eens 97 *- vo 
South-Kastera -. - of = 6s oo 63} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY — to detach any efficient support to the policy of masterly 
° inaction. 


—Q 
MR. DISRAELI’'S POSSIBLE PALMERSTONIANISM. 


HE Saturday Review of last week, in one of those (now 
somewhat rare) articles of brilliant and dashing satire 
which gained it its first reputation, suggests in its mocking 
way whether Mr. Disraeli’s bucolic speech at Hughenden, his 
profound interest in tanks, porches, and ovens, and his easy, 
squirearchical “ really, in September I am not up to politics,” 
do not suggest a possibility, now that he has got Reform 
out of the way, of a return to the reign of indifference and 
masterly inaction. “Is it possible,” says our contemporary, 
“that we have just entered, in spite of Reform Bills and 
Trades’ Unions, and Fenians, upon a second Palmerstonian 
epoch ?—that we have to look forward to a long, gloomy era 
of joking and cajoling, of all things being made pleasant 
to all men, of no things being done for any man ?— 
that in the session we are to be exasperated by a clever 
imitation of activity, and in the vacation to be amused 
by clever imitations of jocularity?” And the writer 
suggests, very truly, that almost anything is possible in the 
way of acting to Mr. Disraeli; that “imitation comes easier 
to him than nature,’’—a brilliant and caustic epigram on the 
apparently complete absence in Mr. Disraeli of a political 
“nature” of his own, and the wonderful versatility with 
which he can in consequence take up any which suits the 
occasion and his own political hand. But though any sort of 
strategy is possible to Mr. Disraeli, and, apparently, even his 
success in any sort of strategy is quite on the cards, we should 
say that about the worst of all policies for him to pursue 
would be to attempt good-humoured, easy Conservatism, 
—Lord Palmerston’s “masterly inaction.” No doubt Mr. 
Disraeli can act Lord Palmerston with wonderful success. The 
good-humoured, jocular way in which he withdrew all the much 
boasted educational and fancy franchises last session, on the 
plea that the first sitting from two to seven had been so suc- 
cessful, that he wished to make it more so by finishing at once 
the first section of the Bill, was a real stroke of humour in its 
way,—and as that way was the way the House wished, Lord 
Palmerston himself could not have succeeded better in 
provoking from the House a cross between a laugh and 
a cheer, and a very sensible glow of appreciation of the 
easy wisdom of their leader. Mr. Disraeli’s only charac- 
teristics that are common to himself and Lord Palmerston 
are a keen ambition and a very shrewd superficial know- 
ledge of men, and the best way to humour them. He 
knows exactly when to be frank, and when to be brazen, 
and when to be deferential—when a concession should 
be made with a joke, and when it should be made with 
a confession of pain and regret, such as he so freely in- 
dulged in when he withdrew the Resolutions and the Ten 
Minutes’ Bill. 

All this we fully admit, but we still think that anything 
like a policy of congratulatory inertia, of thankful rest, of 
smiling indolence, is forbidden to Mr. Disraeli by two causes, — 
the political circumstances in which he finds himself, and his 
own character as the leader. The circumstances are véry 
strong against him. He is at present in a minority, and no 
policy is so likely to unite the Liberals against him as a 
do-nothing pelicy. Just as the leader of the party of 
caution,—the Conservative party,—if he does go for change 
and revolution, is much more powerful to effect it than 
the Liberal leader, because he is prepared to outbid the 
Liberal leader in his own line, so the leader of the party of 
action,—the Liberal party,—is much more powerful to pre- 
vent change, if he chooses to do so, than the Conservative 
leader. 
any successful mutiny would turn them out of power, and 
then, when the Liberal leader satisfies many Conservatives by 
the amount of his Conservatism, a mutiny among his own 
followers is very likely to prove unsuccessful. There will be 
always plenty to follow him, and the deficiency will be eked 
out by the conciliated Conservatives. A successful policy of 
“masterly inaction” is much more easy to a Liberal than a 
Conservative Government, unless that*Consefvative Govern- 
ment has a strong majority. Liberals out of office are pretty 
sure to be more energetic than Liberals in office. It is much 
harder to obtain their support for inaction, where inaction is 
cold and unpromising, than where inaction is warm and com- 
fortable. If you are to “rest and be thankful,” you must be 
in a condition in which there is substantial ground for grati- 


His own party are in power, and so far satisfied ; | 





But the Conservatives may, under the new Act, gain a majority, 
and no one doubts that Mr. Disraeli can tide over the inter- 
vening session cleverly enough? No doubt that may be so, 
though we do not expect it unless Mr. Disraeli can fascinate 
the nation much more effectually than he has hitherto done. 
But if he does get a majority, how will he get it? Not from 
the present placid middle-class constituencies, to whom it is 
almost enough occasion for gratitude not to have any fresh 
taxes, and quite enough if they have a tax remitted,—but 
from the hungry, poor, dissatisfied constituencies, with that 
eager political craving for change, if not for progress, which 
comes from a (too often erroneous) conviction that a change 
for the better is a great deal easier than a change for the 
worse. Mr. Disraeli has appealed to a democracy, and to a 
democracy he must go. We may be pretty sure that whatever 
else it may be disposed to sanction after this great organic 
change, it will not be disposed to sanction a tone of passive 
and tolerant satisfaction with things as they are. A Tory 
Democracy, if there is one, may be ignorant, may be fanciful,. 
may be, in some respects, reactionary, may possib/y be disposed 
to religious persecution, and very likely disposed to bad politi- 
cal economy, but in all probability, if we can predict anything 
of human nature at all, it will not be placidly, listlessly con-- 
tent with the world as it knows it. 

And not only is this so, but Mr. Disraeli knows that it is 
so; and it is because he knows that it is so, that he has done 
his best to promote the democratic change. He knows per- 
fectly well that he is not himself the kind of man to win 
trust as a placid Conservative. Nobody would believe that 
he was placidly Conservative; nobody would feel any happy 
assurance that he was going to leave things as they were. 
The party would doze uneasily as a man does who expects to 
be wanted suddenly,—who has no confidence that he may not 
need his whole faculties in a moment. We remember hearing 
a clever woman in a Dissenting congregation anathematiz- 
ing a new and “unsound” minister, on the ground that 
she could not go to sleep comfortably for fear he 
should say something owtré, absurd, or heretical that 
she ought to have heard. It would be just so with 
the placid Conservatives if Mr. Disraeli attempted a placid 
Conservative line. They would not believe that it was in him 
to stick to it. They would be uneasy,—would be regretting 
it was not Lord Stanley or some “safe” man at the helm, 
—and never settle down into that slumberous mood which in 
itself makes it so much more easy for a leader to pursue a 
torpid policy. And we fully believe that Mr. Disraeli is well 
aware of his inability,—perhaps it would be better to call it 
indisposition,—for placid and sleepy leadership. There is 
nothing more obvious in all his writings and all his politicab 
conduct than a deep love for the excitement of original 
manoeuvres. He can act Lord Palmerston’s indifferent, easy 
air admirably, but it is only as interlude, by way of relief and 
distraction from his deeper schemes. It is only, as he said at 
Hughenden, “in September” that he is “ not up to politics.” 
It would ennuyer him,—we doubt if he would think 
it worth his while,—to lead placid Conservatives in the 
easy way of placid Conservatism. He can mask his main 
attack, and enjoys doing it thoroughly, by the affectation 
of an easy, Palmerstonian enjoyment of things as they are. 
But if he could keep himself at the head for years by the 
bond fide inaction of good-humoured joviality, we doubt if it 
would not bore him too much even to make him wish to make 
the attempt. If there is anything Mr. Disraeli cares for in 
the world, it is for a grand policy and a successful coup. Lord 
Palmerston enjoyed lazy potential power. Mr. Disraeli only 
enjoys restless power, the active excitement of power,—power 
wielded by finesse. Mr. Disraeli will never sacrifice his natural 
career, as he has told us that the late Sir Robert Peel did, to 
“an obsolete education and a political system for which he 
could not secure even a euthanasia.” He has nowhere 
shown his contempt for deficiency in political originality, 
or, as he calls it, “imagination,” more clearly than in his very 
remarkable and on the whole most impartial sketch of Sir 
Robert Peel’s character, in the life of Lord George Bentinck. 
That sketch is a running commentary on the need of a creative 
faculty, a prescient imagination, in statesmen. He almost anti- 
cipates in it his own recent policy, when he descants on the 
great opportunity lost by Sir Robert Peel of “rendering the 
Tory party famous and popular in the country,” by a Reform 
Bill, on the junction of the Canningites, after Canning’s 
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himself has now, he hopes, begun to make the Tory party 
“famous and popular in the country” by a great stra- 
tegical success, a policy of imagination, of prescience. He 
will be far more likely, we hold, to follow, if he can, 
the line he has thus struck out, to try outbidding the 
Liberals on great questions on which he has a decent 


to keep the easy and indolent policy to fill up the interstices 
between his greater efforts, than to plagiarize the policy of 
Lord Palmerston’s declining years. His observant mind has 
learned to hit the sort of levity Englishmen love to see 
on the surface of life, from Lord Palmerston; but that, as 
he well knows, can never be more than a secondary and 
minor support to jim. He could not live really up to it, and 
it would bore him if he could. If he succeeds in finding a 
Tory Democracy, which is exceedingly doubtful, he will 
“‘ create’ an appropriate policy by which to rule it. 





THE RESULTS OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 


HE Lambeth Conference was held in the dark, and it 
seems that the majority of the Bishops are even now, 
if not so ashamed of what they have done, so little proud 
of it, that they have decided to lay up the Report of their pro- 
ceedings in the Archives of Lambeth, and not publish it at 
all. But not the less are reports beginning to creep out of 
what did transpire, about which no one seems to agree. The 
Bishop of Cape Town at St. James’s Hall “ thought he might 
be permitted, without breach of confidence, to say one or two 
things about the Synod,’—and immediately said one or two 
things which other members of the Synod are not prepared to 
support, and about which there is in fact already a little con- 
troversy grown up. If the Bishops are persuaded that their de- 
liberations can exercise no good influence over public opinion, 
that the more the public knows of the discussions by which 
their resolutions were preceded, the less those resolutions will 
be respected, we cannot, of course, wonder at their decision. 
But perhaps it would be well if, concerning those things which 
it is considered no breach of confidence to reveal, some little 
unanimity could be attained. What the Bishop of Cape 
Town said, for instance, at St. James’s Hall, was, as reported, 
this :— 

‘One of their last acts had been to endorse the righteous conclu- 
sion of the Province of Canterbury with regard to the appointment 
of one who should go forth as a Bishop to minister to the souls of 
those who felt themselves as sheep without a shepherd in Natal. 
Their beloved Primate was prepared to join in recommending one 
to goforth to be the chief pastor in that distracted and most 
miserably circumstanced land.” 


And in a subsequent letter by the Bishop of Cape Town to 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, that prelate, after explain- 
ing that the Conference did not do what he is reported to have 
said that it did, at all, but only endorsed a decision of the 
Province of Canterbury, as to how a new Bishop might be 
obtained in Natal, if it were advisable and expedient to obtain 
one—on which point no opinion at all was passed—further 
remarks :— 

‘*P.S.—I have only to add that I believe that what was stated 
in another part of your paper, that only three hands in the Con- 
ference were held up against the resolution, is correct, but it is 
due - the Bishop of London to say that his was not amongst the 
number.” 


From which it would appear,—what is hardly likely,—that 
the Bishop of London approved in Conference the opinion 
against which he voted in the Upper House of Convocation. 
On the other hand,—the secrecy of the Conference having 
first been violated by the Bishop of Cape Town,—it is no viola- 
tion of confidence to say that one, at least, of the members 
of the Conference has no knowledge at all of any vote of this 
kind having been taken, of having voted either for or against 
it, or of having omitted to vote when others were voting. 
The truth is, that everybody differs about what was actually 
lone, as everybody always does differ about facts not checked | 
by the observation of disinterested bystanders —and all that 
is clear upon the subject is, that some prelates believe that a 
majority of the Conference followed the Province of Canter- 
bury in deciding how a new Bishop might be got into Natal, 





if a new Bishop be wanted there at all, but passed no 
opinion upon the great question of either expediency or prin- | 
ciple. It may be that the Bishop of Cape Town is sufti- | 
ciently in Dr. Longley’s confidence to have been able to state | 
authoritatively that the Archbishop does intend to recom- | 
mend the appointment of a new Bishop of Natal; but if, 


so, he has entirely changed his mind since he agreed to the 
formal resolutions of the Province of Canterbury, when he 
expressed in the strongest terms his opposition to the policy 
of electing a new Bishop in Natal. That, however, is a side 
point. At present we are only concerned with what the Con- 
ference is said,—by some of its members,—to have done ; and 
even they, when brought to book, have to admit that the 
Conference only accepted some resolutions of Convocation 
which, by the express statement of those who supported them, 
were not intended even to Aint approval of the appointment of 
a rival Bishop in Natal. On this subject, if the Conference 
has done anything,—of which we are not quite certain,—it has 
only endorsed two resolutions expressive of the opinion of 
Convocation as to how a new Bishop in Natal might be elected 
without severing those who elected him from the communion 
of the Anglican Church, but it has not expressed any opinion 
as to the “righteousness” or unrighteousness of setting up 
this rival to the present Bishop of Natal. And even this 
endorsement, if given at all, has been given in such confusion 
and hurry that there is at least one member of the Conference 
who is quite unaware of having voted or omitted to vote on 
the subject at all,—of any vote on the subject having been 
taken. 

This part, then, of the action of the Conference has been 
characteristically weak, timid, ambiguous, and without mean- 
ing. The pastoral, however,—the moral value of which we 
have estimated elsewhere,—appears to have been signed 
unanimously ; and there can be no doubt that the object of 
those who drew it was to get in by a side wind, amid a pro- 
fuse foliage of apostolic phraseology, one or two implicit 
decisions on questions of doctrine and inspiration. Especially, 
to the world at large at least, the declaration that “all 
the canonical books of the Old and New Testament” are the 
“sure word of God” will be taken as equivalent to an 
endorsement of the celebrated Oxford Declaration, that Scrip- 
ture “net only contains, but is the word of God,” and an 
endorsement by many Bishops who opposed and even ridiculed 
that declaration. And the re-adoption by the Conference of 
the words of the Article about Christ having died “ to reconcile 
the Father unto us,” will be taken, and was intended doubtless 
by those who drew it to be taken, as a deliberate sanction of 
those words, not only as capable of explanation, but as most 
exactly expressing the dogma of vicarious atonement. No 
doubt the active tacticians who really managed the Conference 
gained precisely the end they had in view when they wrapped 
up those re-assertions of dogmas impugned by Dr. Colenso in 
all those borrowed plumes of Apostolic love and holiness. 
And so far they have outgeneralled those of the Bishops who 
steadily resisted and denounced the Oxford Declaration, and 
have diffused a general impression that the Conference has 
declared for the absolute infallibility of the canonical Scriptures, 
and for the substitutive view of the atonement. 

Of course, this implied dogmatic decision has no legal effect 
for those who belong to the Church at home. The Court of 
Arches and the Privy Council will not hold it worthy of the 
slightest legal respect, or think for a moment of using it as an 
authority on the doctrines of the Church. If within the 
jurisdiction of these Courts, any clergyman be accused of 
heresy, his position is precisely what it was, and will not be 
changed in the least by this episcopal letter. But though we 
cannot see that, as regards the English Church, there is the 
least possible tendency in this meeting to diminish the theo- 
logical liberty of any single clergyman, we cannot say the same 
for its probable effect on the colonies. We fear that its result 
will be to promote the rise of free Churches in the colonies 
founded on a strict dogmatic basis, —churches which will for the 
future be said, and believed, to have the moral sanction of the 
most weighty and influential of the English Bishops, as the 
truest colonial equivalent of the National Church. It will be 
said, with sufficient show of truth for the purpose of a popular 
impression, that both Convocation and this great episcopa. - 
Conference have lent a formal sanction,—though this, as we 
have shown, is quite erroneous,—to the consecration of a new 
Bishop in Natal, appointed expressly because the present Bishop 
is deemed heretical, a new prelate who would be bound at start- 
ing to believe all the doctrines upon which Dr. Colenso has 
been declared by his Metropolitan to be heretical. One of the re- 
solutions agreed to by the Province of Canterbury, and endorsed, 
as it is asserted, by the recent meeting, points out the following 
as the proper method of appointing a new Bishop in Natal, if 
a new Bishop should be appointed at all :— 


“ If it be decided that a new Bishop should be consecrated, as to 
the proper steps to be taken by the members of the Church in the 
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Province of Natal for obtaining a new Bishop, it is the opinion of 
this House, first, that a formal instrument declaratory of the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of South Africa should be 
prepared, which every bishop, priest, and deacon, to be appointed 
to office, should be required to subscribe.” 


Now, we cannot doubt that, whatever be the true facts of the 
ease, the recent Conference, no less than the province of Canter- 
bury, will be supposed to have given a sanction to the course 
which it pointed out provisional/y as the proper one; nor that 
many will be prepared in the colony of Natal and elsewhere 
to adopt this course, and to constitute themselves into free 
Churches on a dogmatic basis more or less implicitly sanc- 
tioned by the recent Conference, and under an ecclesiastical 
rule not liable to supervision by English secular tribunals. 
If they do this, indeed, they will, according to Lord Romilly’s 
decision, be no longer a part of the Church of England. But 
for that they will not care. If they are received as the 
American Bishops are received—with open arms by our eccle- 
siastical authorities—and admitted to communion here, while 
the cold shoulder is turned to the colonial members of the 
true National Church in the colonies, the prestige both of 
orthodoxy and of episcopal recognition will belong to members 
of the schismatic free Church, and not to members of the 
National Church. It will become almost a distinction not to be 
liable to the jurisdiction of civil tribunals,—to be liable only 
to the judgment of divines. And thus we think there is good 
ground to fear that free Churches founded on a strict dogmatic 
basis will spring up in all our colonies, more than vying with 
the National Church in dignity, and exceeding it in reputa- 
tion for that doubtful piety which consists in zeal for swallow- 
ing formulas. The chief result of this Conference seems to 
us to be its tendency to foment “free”—i.e., dogmatic— 
Church movements in all our colonies. 

And the next result may be a reaction from the state 
of feeling in such Churches upon opinion at home. Will 
the zealots of our modern orthodoxy be content to he sub- 
ject to the Court of Arches and the Privy Council, while 
they have brethren abroad so fortunate as to be judged 
bythe narrow views of dogmatic divines? We doubt 
it. A Church free to be as dogmatic as it pleases at home 
must, in more or less degree, result from the so-called free 
Churches of the colonies. If the dogmatic movement pros- 
pers in the colonies, it will soon be disseminated in the old 
country. For a time, it may become a favourite distinction to 
wear a yoke which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear. But theendis not yet. We have no fear for the ultimate 
result. Churches founded on narrower dogmatic bases than 
ours will only split and split again, and show the utter futility 
of attempting, in a day when science and criticism are multi- 
plying thought and intellectual freedom faster than even 
Churchmen can stifle it, to narrow instead of enlarging the 
basis of spiritual union. If the dogmatic Church system 
need to be tried again by Englishmen in order to demonstrate 
ex absurdo the necessity, not of a narrower, but of a far wider 
doctrinal basis than that which we have at present, we hope 
it may be tried. It can be thought hopeful only by men who 
are burrowing deep in their own little systems, instead of 
studying with open and candid eyes the great signs of the 
times. 





AUSTRIA’S ECCLESIASTICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


HERE is one great side of the Austrian embarrassment 
which has not been adequately appreciated in this country. 

We understand fairly enough the difficulties which arise to 
Austria from the accumulation in the Empire of heterogeneous 
races by no means well disposed to pull together, either on 
matters of policy or of internal administration. We can see 
at once, that in face of the growing disposition to national 
unity, and in the immediate neighbourhood of to great 
and uniform States,—France and North Germany,—the ad- 
ministration of an empire inlaid, like a piece of Tunbridge ware, 
with all the different materials of Czech, Polish, Magyar, 
Slavic, and German nationalities, has no cheerful future before 
it. This is a time when every nation, even Great Britain, 
composed of various race-materials, feels painfully the effect 
of that centrifugal force which is at work all over the globe, 
throwing off alien race-elements from the mechanical union in 
which they have hitherto been kept with their conquerors. 
But though this is a great part of the Austrian difficulty, it is 
by no means the whole of it. Hitherto, Austria has had the 


help of at least one very important central force, tending to 
neutralize this centrifugal tendency. Though there has been 





the greatest variety of composition as regards race, there has 
hitherto been one element, not, indeed, quite common to the 
whole Empire, but to so large a part of it that it has had an 
immensely predominant influence over the policy of all parts of 
the Empire. Austria has been, and is, Catholic. No doubt, 
there are six to seven millions of Greek Church subjects, say 
three millions of Protestants, and more than a million of Jews 
in the Empire. But add all the non-Catholic populations to- 
gether, and they do not make up more than one-third, while 
the Catholics remain at least two-thirds of the Austrian 
Empire. The Protestants, especially, have hitherto been so 
insignificant a part of the population that we might fairly say 
Austria was dominated by religious influences of the anti-Pro- 
testant kind,—that her people were subject to the authoritative 
and sacerdotal type of religious influence—that it had but little 
sympathy with the progressive Protestant free thought of 
Northern Europe. This, so far as it went, was really important 
for Austria. The monarchy was all the stronger,—or, at least, 
all the less weak,—for the absence of any important element 
of Protestant individuality. The Imperial power had not to 
suffer from the strain of hard-headed individualism, of eager, 
inquisitive, self-reliance, of shrewd utilitarian independence. 
As a rule, wherever either the Papacy or the Greek Church 
has the teaching of a people, they do not sow the seeds 
of this sort of self-dependent character. They penetrate the 
people with a traditional spirit, with at least an abstract 
reverence for empire, and monarchy, and old institutions,— 
with a dislike and fear of the wide-awake utilitarian genius 
of Protestant countries. And this has, no doubt, been exceed= 
ingly useful to Austria. It has been the one counters 
acting influence to the distractions of the Empire. And 
had the more moderate and anti-Papal policy of the Em- 
peror Joseph been longer followed, it is quite possible that the 
Catholicism of Austria would still be, like the Catholicism of 
France, a fairly popular creed in all parts of the Empire. 

But, as it is, in the most important, because the most civilized, 
of all the present elements of Austria, the German provinces, 
—which must continue to remain the most important, so long 
as the capital remains at Vienna,—the Catholic religion is 
apparently rapidly becoming profoundly unpopular. Now, 
the special importance of this fact, one remarkable and recent 
evidence of which we shall refer to immediately, is that the 
German provinces, while they remain part of Austria at all, 
must have something more than a leading voice in deciding 
Austrian policy. They are, as we have said, the most 
advanced and civilized provinces,—they are the pro- 
vinces to which a Minister who, like Von Beust, wishes 
to be popular, must look for support,—they are the 
provinces around the capital; and if here Catholicism be- 
comes profoundly unpopular, and the Church becomes a béte 
noire, instead of a power and an influence, it is clear that 
the whole tendency which religion has hitherto exerted in 
drawing the Empire somewhat closer together,—or at least in 
repelling all parts of it from Prussia and North Germany, 
which has not unfrequently had the same effect,—will disap- 
pear. And any de-Romanizing of German Austria must be 
especially important and significant at the present moment, 
because the influence which is most likely, if anything is likely, 
to keep Bavaria, and perhaps Wurtemburg, out of the North 
German Confederation, is the high Roman Catholic influence, 
—which, if Austria were only genuinely Roman Catholic, 
might form a link between the South German States and 
Austria. If, however, as seems to be the case, the popular 
feeling in German Austria turns right against the Roman 
Church, there will clearly be no prospect of cementing any 
durable alliance with the South German States through 
Church influence. The interference of the Church to pre- 
serve political influence to Austria would, as we understand 
the present condition of Austria, be not only most unlikely, 
because Austria is every day doing more and more to throw 
off the yoke of the Church, but also most unfortunate for the 
popularity of any such combination. What the Church does 
is rapidly becoming another name for evil, with a large part of 
the Austrian people. 

We have before us a very curious and striking illustration 
of the rapid growth of this feeling, in a Vienna report of the 
schoolmasters’ Congress held in Vienna a month ago. It was 
attended by about 2,000 schoolmasters, from all parts of the 
Empire, and some from Hungary and other non-German pro- 
vinces were amongst the speakers; but obviously the German 
element excessively predominated at this assembly, and the 
most acceptable speakers were evidently Vienna democrats, who 
carried the immense majority of the meeting enthusiastically 
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with them, but on no topics so completely as in their denun- 
ciation of Church interference with school education. The 
topic discussed was whether the popular (primary) schools 
were what they ought to be; and if not, how they could best 
be amended. The schoolmasters universally denounced them 
as thoroughly ineflicient, and received with jeers and con- 
stant interruption any one who ventured to apologize for 
them. But the great enthusiasm was reserved for those 
who assigned, as the cause of the inefficiency, ecclesiastical 
supervision; and yet, as the very first speaker observed, 
“the schoolmasters in the primary schools themselves, have 
to thank, for their official culture, educational institutions 
which are conducted as if the future teachers were being 
educated for dignitaries of the Ecclesiastical Courts.” 
Speaker after speaker demanded “the emancipation of the 
schools from the Church.’ One speaker, also from Vienna, 
asserted that he was utterly opposed to Normal schools, 
beeause they were “the nurseries of the authority-creeds, 
which were a curse upon the free development of the indi- 
viduality of the teacher,” and this assertion was received with 
cheering. One very curious sign of the times was the way 
in which a statement made by the editor of an Ultramontane 
educational journal was received. He asserted that the 
primary schools of Austria were “much better than the cele- 
brated Prussian schools. Whoever does not believe it, let him 
go there and convince himself of it,”—upon which a how] of 
ridicule and disapprobation interrupted the speaker, and he 
had to sit down, as the meeting refused to hear him further. 
Yet, when a subsequent speaker deprecated the strict regi- 
mental drill of the Prussian school system, and remarked that 
Prussia made her teachers into a species of educational 
gensdarmes, who, if they did not obey orders, were at once 
removed, his criticism was received with loud cheers. There 
was no prejudice for the Prussian school system qud Prussian. It 
was onlyits freedom from Church supervision, and its thorough- 
nessin teaching matters of secular knowledge, which commanded 
the admiration of these 2,000 teachers. Ecclesiastical inter- 
ference was held in universal horror; and every appeal to 
either national (not Austrian) sentiment, or the democratic 
feeling of social equality, was received with the most eager 
enthusiasm. 

Now, with such a spirit spread abroad among the teachers 
of Germany, it seems obvious that the political problem for 
Austria is enormously complicated. In the German provinces 
there will be less and less respect for ecclesiastical opinion, 
less and less respect for any kind of arbitrary authority, less 
and less monarchical and traditional feeling, less and less, in 
short, of the only elements out of which it might have been 
at one time hoped that Austria could take her stand against 
Prussia. On the other hand, there will be more and more 
eagerness for thorough secular knowledge, for popular and 
national institutions, for the Germanic idea. ll this will 
tend to assimilate the German provinces of Austria to the 
provinces of North Germany, and to alienate the popular 
feeling from a Government necessarily and essentially held back 
by its non-German eastern provinces from pursuing any path in 
whichit could pretend to rival Prussia. Themore the spirit which 
betrayed itself in the Schoolmasters’ Congress spreads through 
German Austria, the less adapted does German Austria be- 
come to govern, as it must govern, the policy of an Empire 
in which German interests and German civilization are a mere 
fraction of the whole. It is a real misfortune for Austria 
that the only influence which might at one time have counter- 
acted the national jealousies of the Empire threatens now to 
increase them. If German Austria become as rapidly de- 
Romanized as we may suppose likely from the recent symp- 
toms, it will only become the more drawn towards Prussia, 
the more drawn away in policy and sympathy from the other 
provinces of Austria,—in other words, the less fitted to 
exercise a predominant influence over the policy of the Em- 
pire. When we consider how much of general policy and 
tendency is involved in such a religion as the Roman Catholic, 
it becomes evident enough that Austria if she is to continue, 
as she doubtless must in the main, Roman Catholic, will be 
more and more embarrassed by the predominant influence of 
the German section of the Empire which will lean towards 
German policy, secular progress, and democratic self-govern- 
ment. 





THE ENGLISH PANIC. 
4 BOUT eighteen months ago, immediately before the first 
£ suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, when 
the Irish landlords and the propertied class generally had 





begun to perceive how inveterate and deep-seated a malady 
Fenianism was, a panic of a very dangerous kind threatened 
more seriously than any conspiracy the security of the sister 
island. The ruling caste, always fretfully suspicious, was 
excited beyond reason and humanity, and had the squires, as 
they demanded, “been left to settle their own affairs,”—of 
course, with the aid of English artillery and bayonets,—the 
bloody carnival of 1798 would assuredly have been enacted 
over again. But we in England boast of unmoved equa- 
nimity, even when “ Proximus ardet Ucalegon;” we lectured 
the Irish landlords and magistrates on the ridiculous and 
degrading character of their fears, not without good effect. 
Partly in consequence of our sarcasms and denunciations,— 
partly in consequence of the vigilance with which we watched 
the conduct of both civil and military authorities in Ireland, 
—the suppression of the outbreak and the trials of the con- 
spirators were brought to an end without any material in- 
fringement of common justice or English law. We have not 
been slow to take credit to ourselves for all this; yet, in the 
light of what is happening everywhere around us to-day and 
for the past fortnight, we can scarcely in honesty claim the 
praise of courage and coolness in the presence of a formidable 
danger. Since the memorable attack of the Manchester 
Fenians on the police-van, the rescue of Kelly and Deasy, and 
the murder of Sergeant Brett, the public tone has entirely 
changed in regard to Fenianism. Jatred and indignation 
have taken the place of contempt; and the transformation 
has strangely made discovery, sincere because unconscious, of 
the way in which the English Philistine has been accustomed 
to regard Ireland and Irish rebellions. In the Zimes of 
Thursday morning this revelation takes a precise and 
tangible form; we are told that “Englishmen have been 
wont to make some allowance for the lawless outrages which 
from time to time disgrace Ireland ;” and people that one 
meets in the club or the railway carriage repeat the same thing 
in more naked language. If the murder of poor Brett or 
the outrage in Bloomsbury is discussed, one is certain to hear, 
“Oh! this sort of things is all very well in Ireland, you know, 
but we can’t stand it ere.” And there is something of savage 
determination joined with the words which is painful to see. 
There is, in fact, no admission in its kind more dangerous or 
more discreditable than that which the 7%mes and the class 
for which it speaks thus make. If we declare ourselves in 
a measure careless of peace in Ireland so long as we have 
power to crush insurrection with the strong hand, and are 
only moved from our apathy when our personal security in 
this country is touched, the policy which the extreme party 
among the American Fenians have throughout advocated, 
the “Scipio Africanus ”’ policy of forcing upon England her- 
self some of the perils and miseries of the social war that has 
become chronic in Ireland, receives its most effective confir- 
mation. 

It is not our purpose, however, at present to dwell on this 
point, though it is one that deserves notice. We wish to refer 
more particularly to the spirit which is revealed in the phrase, 
«We won’t stand it here.” This spirit is neither more nor 
less than that of panic. The state of feeling which prevailed 
among the Irish landlords and parsons in the early part of 
1866 is represented accurately at the present time in London 
and Manchester, and, it may be said, every populous English 
town where there is a large floating population of the lower 
class of Irish. It is quite as likely to break out in violence as 
it was at the other side of the Channel, and it seems to be the 
more dangerous because it has gotnothing to check it. English 
opinion kept a tight rein a year and a half ago on the conduct 
of the Irish squirearchy, but “ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?” 
The press in this country is as rabid for strong measures as 
ever were journals in Caleutta during the mutiny, or in 
Jamaica while Mr. Eyre was “suppressing the rebellion.” 
The Zimes of Tuesday denounces the outrages at Manchester 
and in Bloomsbury in the most violent language. We have 
not a word to say in extenuation of them, and we are as anxious 
as anybody can be to see the law vindicated, and its most 
rigorous penalties applied to punish acts which strike at 
the foundations of our social order. But we protest empha- 
tically, in the interests of order itself, against the notion, 
which the Zimes endeavours to excite and exasperate, that 
because the offence of rescuing prisoners from the grasp of the 
law is uncommon in this country, we are authorized, in our 
endeavours to prevent its repetition, to go beyond the common 
securities which the law itself provides. To talk of these 
Fenians, however dangerous and wicked their crime, as of 
vermin, that may be and ought to be hunted down witk 
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determined and malignant vengeance, is unworthy of England. 
To hint, as the Zimes hints, not obscurely, at the possibility 
of an unchecked outburst of mob violence and lynch law, is 
criminal in the highest degree. ‘The case,” we are told, 
“‘was indeed an unusual one, and we fear that things still 
more unusual are likely to oceur if the public opinion of the 
country is outraged in this audacious manner.” Mr. Hallam 
translates an “I fear,” of Dr. Lingard’s, into “I wish to 
insinuate :”” might we translate the “we fear” of the Times 
into “we wish to suggest ?’’ The lower class in our great 
cities bear no love already to the Irish; they are jealous of 
them as disturbers of the rate of wages, they despise them as 
paupers, and aliens, and Papists. Already in London, and 
Manchester, and Liverpool, and Glasgow an inextinguishable 
feud subsists between the English labourers and lower artizans 
and the inhabitants of “the Irish quarter,’—a feud which 
needs only occasion to be kindled into a fatal war of races 
and creeds. There are many parts of this metropolis where 
the impulse of national hatred once fairly aroused would 
carry a fury of fire and blood. What is it that holds these 
passions in check now? The respect for law, in the first 
place, which all classes of Englishmen have been taught 
under all circumstances to cherish; and next, the condemna- 
tion which the higher classes pass beforehand on all violations 
of public order. But once let the impression be disseminated 
that the people for whom the Z%mes speaks believe the Irish 
to have placed themselves outside the pale of the law by 
their outrages upon it, and the Lord George Gordon riots 
would be repeated with this aggravation,—that the Trish 
would not be too weak to make, at all events, a most destruc- 
tive and desperate stand against those who might assail them. 
On matters of this kind the Tiines does not usually speak 
unless it feels that it is supported by a certain section of 
public opinion. That this support would be given to what 
are called strong measures, is evident from what has taken 
place in Manchester, at the trial of the men charged with the 
rescue of Kelly and the murder of Brett. The Manchester 
people, apparently, are thoronghiy frightened, and “won’t stand 
that kind of thing ere.” Prudently enough, at the examina- 
~tion of the Fenians, or supposed Fenians, arrested for compli- 
city in the attack on the police van, a display of military 
force and of police took place, which has been sufficiently 
common in Ireland, but hitherto has been little resorted to in 
this country. The precincts of the Court House were guarded 
by cavalry and infantry ; every part of the building was well 
watched by bodies of police, and admission was regulated by 
the order of the magistrates. It might be supposed that these 
wise precautions would be enough to deter the culprits, 
however rash, from attempting anything so mad as an escape ; 
not so, however, in the opinion of the Manchester Bench. It 
was thought necessary to revert to a precedent, which even 
Blackstone declares to be only “laid down in our ancient 
books ;” for the common law is, that a prisoner “must be 
brought to the bar without irons, or any manner of shackles, 
or bonds, unless,” it is added, ‘there be evident danger of 
an escape, and then he may be secured with irons.’ Upon 
this exception, which had fallen into complete disuse, the 
police authorities at Manchester acted; the prisoners were 
brought up for examination handcuffed, two and two together, 
and in this constrained and degrading position were compelled 
to undergo the necessary pain of a long and minute inquiry 
into points, on the proof of which their lives depended. 
In asking unprejudiced men to condemn this return to the 
evil precedents of a tyrannical and lawless time, we might 
appeal to the fact that after the first day’s examination 
eleven of the men subjected to this insulting and painful 
treatment were discharged as free from all suspicion of com- 
plicity in the attack upon the van; and that since, many more 
have been released from custody. But we prefer to take higher 
ground, to point out, what the Zimes seems to forget, that 
our law holds every man charged with crime to bé innocent 
until he has been proved to be guilty, and never sanctions the 
infliction of punishment in the place of necessary restraint 
on an unconvicted prisoner. Mr. Ernest Jones, counsel for 
some of the men charged, having appealed repeatedly in vain 
to the magistrate, refused to hold a brief for men who, while 
untried, were treated as convicts. Perhaps in so doing he 
allowed the punctilious regard for the honour of the Bar to 
carry him beyond his duty to his clients, but, the examination 
being merely preliminary, this was of less importance. It is 


more worthy of notice that the Manchester Examiner, the able 
organ of ‘advanced Liberalism” in the cotton metropolis, 
has shown itself so much affected by the general terror as to 





approve of the treatment of the prisoners against which Mr. 


Jones protested. In reply to aletter from Mr. Jones, pointing 
out very fairly the folly of handcuffing a handful of unarmed 
men in the middle of a building vigilantly guarded in every 
part by police and soldiers, the Hxvaminer is content to make 
the very silly reference of the points in dispute between itself 
and Mr. Jones to the judgment of the public. What is this but 
the most unworthy abnegation of its duty by a journal which 
professes to guide and teach? The public is not now a fit judge 
of any such question ; it is in a panic; and what is wanted is 
remonstrance against the conduct to which that panic is certain 
to lead. If those whose duty it is to tell the public when it is 
in the wrong, shrink at the critical moment from doing that 
duty, and, being challenged, appeal to the bewildered masses 
as to an impartial tribunal, it were better that no voice should 
speak at all. When people in a panic hear themselves ap- 
pealed to as calm, judicial authorities, they are apt to mistake 
their prejudices for just and deliberate opinions. In the pre- 
sent state of feeling, these appeals to the public can only 
excite passions more and more, until some accident brings on 
the explosion. There is too much of a tendency to deal with 
unusual crimes in an unconstitutional manner; and every- 
thing that may be done should be done to check this. Let us 
remember that we are strong, and though such crimes as those 
of the Fenians are undoubtedly atrocious and startling, 
let us not be shaken out of our manhood by them. Nothing 
would be gained by casting aside the restraints of law; we 
should, in all likelihood, ruin ourselves as well as degrade 
ourselves, by giving free scope to the passionate outburst of 
a cruel and crayen fear. 





THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


[’ any credence is to be placed in rumours prevalent in the 

diplomatic world, the Roman question is likely to be 
once more the order of the day. It is not, perhaps, very easy 
to explain why the abortive attempt of Garibaldi to solve the 
Papal difficulty by force should force on its reconsideration ; 
and yet it is obvious that this result, if no other, has ensued 
from the almost inglorious crusade proclaimed so pompously 
at Geneva, and terminated so appropriately at Asina Lunga. 
The truth is, that the relations of Rome and Italy are in a 
permanent condition of unstable equilibrium, and therefore 
the slightest shock given to the existing order of things 
causes such perturbation as to threaten its duration. In- 
different spectators, however friendly they may be to the 
cause of Italy, are too apt to conclude that the status quo 
may be maintained for some years longer, with very little in- 
convenience to anybody except the Romans themselves. As 
if, as Count Cavour remarked in almost the last speech 
he uttered in the Italian Parliament, even though Rome 
were at some corner of the Peninsula, like Brindisi, the 
mere anomaly of a spiritual Government holding sway on 
theoretic principles, on the soil of a free constitutional country, 
would not serve to render its maintenance impossible! If the 
Pope could be persuaded to remove, with the College of Car- 
dinals and the whole paraphernalia of clerical rule to Ischia, 
or even Sardinia, the abstract injustice of a certain small 
number of Italians being subjected to an authority antago- 
nistic to the principles of modern civilization would not 
excite the population of the Peninsula to undertake a crusade 
on their behalf. It is, we believe, a very diminutive and unin- 
fluential section of the Italians who desire the overthrow of the 
Temporal Power, solely, or even mainly, because they object, 
like Garibaldi, to the very idea of priest-rule. The reason why 
Italians of all provinces and all parties are so easily excited 
against the Papal power is because they attach an extreme, 
possibly an exaggerated, importance to the possession of Rome, 
and because they know that the maintenance of the Temporal 
Sovereignty is inconsistent with the acquisition of their chosen 
capital. That Rome is the sole possible metropolis of the 
Peninsula, that without her Italy is not really Italy, and that 
the new kingdom can never be fairly united till her Govern- 
ment is rooted in the city of the Cesars, are tenets held 
throughout the Peninsula, from the Alps to the Straits of 
Messina. 

It is this material aspect of the Roman question which 
constitutes, in our judgment, the chief obstacle in the way of 
its settlement. A score of arrangements could be suggested 
by which the relations of the Papacy to Italy could be settled 
more or less satisfactorily ; and even if they were somewhat 
illogical, they might work well enough in practice. But no 
amount of scholastic ingenuity and no craft of diplomacy can 
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devise a plan under which there shall be two supreme sove- 
reigns on one throne. Pius IX. and Victor Emanuel cannot 
be both Kings of Rome ; and sooner or later it must come to 
an issue between them or their heirs. Both Italians and 
Ultramontanes are aware of this fact, and therefore they 
judge of the vicissitudes of the Papal question simply and 
solely as they retard or accelerate the inevitable decision. 
Meanwhile, the object of the Emperor of the French is 
to delay the issue being brought to an immediate trial, 
in the hope either that the accession of a new Pope 
or some sudden turn of fate may cause one of the two 
claimants of the sovereignty of Rome to abandon his pre- 
tensions, or else that, at any rate, the solution of this critical 
problem may be deferred till the Imperial dynasty is more 
firmly established than it is at present. This wish to put off 
the evil day explains the vacillating policy of Napoleon III. 
with regard to Rome, and also gives some probability to the 
report that another of those solutions which settle nothing is 
about to be offered, in order to pacify the Italians. At the 
present momgnt, the Pope holds sway over a district large in 
extent, but scanty in population. Even after all the spoliations 
to which the Holy See has been subject, about three hundred 
square miles are still subject to the successors of St. Peter. 
The Pontine marshes, the Alban and Sabine hills, the valley 
of the Tiber nearly as far as Narni, the whole expanse of 
the Campagna, are Papal soil. Roughly speaking, the Pon- 
tiff could travel nine hundred miles, from Viterbo, on the 
extreme north, to Frosinone, at the extreme south, in a straight 
line without leaving his own dominions. 

Now, no possible reason can be assigned why the Pope should 
be possessed of these outlying towns. There was a great 
deal to be said, if you took the Papal point of view, in favour 
of his not being deprived of Perugia and Bologna and Ancona ; 
but if you once admit that the Italian Kingdom ought to retain 
her hold upon these towns, it is absolutely impossible to con- 
ceive of any argument which would show that Viterbo and 
Terracina were essential to the dignity, or power, or independ- 
ence of the Papacy, in anywise in which the above-named 
cities were not so. Moreover, the Holy See itself would prob- 
ably admit that if it could be secured in the possession of 
Rome, it is not desirable, under present circumstances, to 
retain the outlying towns. Rome is practically cut off from 
the rest of Italy by the barren dell of the Campagna, which 
stretches round it on every side, and extends for a distance 
varying from ten to twenty miles. It is an odd fact that the 
Italian Government might occupy every single hamlet in 
the Papal States, over a couple of hundred miles or up- 
wards, and yet it would not have a single outpost within 
half-a-dozen miles of the clerical City. Rome is probably 
the only large capital in Europe which has absolutely no 
suburbs, and no towns or villages clustering round the centre 
of the metropolis. 

These considerations explain the latest ramours which have 
been circulated about the Papal question. It is said that the 
French Government intends to revise the September Conven- 
tion, to such an extent as to allow the Italians to occupy all 
the outlying towns and districts still subject to the Papal 
sway, and to require Victor Emanuel, on the other hand, to 
renew his pledge that he will not actively or passively 
encourage any attack on Rome itself. Such a project would, 
doubtless, commend itself to the temporizing policy for which 
the Emperor Napoleon has of late shown so strange a par- 
tiality. It could settle nothing, but it would, probably, 
adjourn the necessity of any immediate decision. Pius IX. 
and the Cardinals, in despite of all their outcry, would pro- 
bably elect to stay in Rome, even if the Italian frontier 
extended to Monte Rotondo and Albano; while the Italians 
would be satisfied to postpone their acquisition of the Papal 
city for a certain period, in view of the immediate advantages 
they would thus acquire. The Rattazzi Ministry would possibly 
be able to tide over the Garibaldian difficulty, if they could 
show that their diplomacy had achieved any practical result ; 
and with the maintenance of Rattazzi in office, the alliance 
between France and Italy might be kept going for some time 
longer, without any danger of an open rupture. 

It may be said that the plan would inevitably break down, 
through the refusal of the Romans themselves to endorse the 
compromise, even as a@ temporary arrangement. Unquestion- 
ably, the Romans would be rather more than less dissatis- 
fied and impatient than they are at present, if the Italian 
outposts were almost within sight of the walls. But we do 
not think the danger of an internal outbreak would be 
materially increased. After all, if you deduct women, 





children, sick persons, priests, friars, monks, beggars, and 
dependents on the clergy from the 200,000 souls who consti- 
tute the population of the Papal city, you will find that the class 
from which insurgents could be taken is too small to cope with 
the Papal forces, which are estimated, at the lowest calculation 
at eight thousand effective troops. Moreover, Rome is sin- 
gularly ill adapted for insurrectionary movements ; there are 
no large open spaces where the insurgents could entrench 
themselves till the outbreak had become general; and the 
circle of walls completely bars all communication between 
the city and the exterior, unless the conspirators could succeed 
in seizing and holding the gates. Besides this, the Romans 
as a body are not an adventurous race. They are superstitious, 
suspicious of each other, and afraid of the priests’ power. 
Give them aid from without, and they would unquestionably 
rally round the standard of revolt. But without aid they are not 
likely now, especially when they are paralyzed by the recent 
terror of the cholera, to initiate any serious insurrection on 
their own account. 








MR. SWINBURNE AS CRITIC. 

[* a recent article, in many respects of no common merit, on Mr. 

Swinburne’s poetry, and one, like almost all those which have 
hitherto appeared in our contemporary the Chrvuicle, marked by 
an intellectual care, thoroughness, and precision of thought which 
make its pages far more instructive than those of almost any 
weekly journal of the day, the reviewer asserts that Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetry, with all its ‘wealth of lyrical sweetness,” is 
marked by ‘‘ barren poverty of thought.” ‘There is truth in this; 
there is no intellectual thread in any single poem of his that we 
can remember; and in his last, on Italy, where there was most 
need of intellectual study, the trace of an intellect vanished 
altogether. But though Mr. Swinburne has never shown the least 
intellectual sympathy even with the most characteristic currents 
of thought in his own favourite Greece, he has the natural delight 
of true poetic genius in the greater poets of every age, and whatever 
intellectual discrimination he has, has been exercised in studying 
the individual characteristics of his favourite singers. In the 
new number of the /urtnightly Review he measures himself with 
great boldness against the most accomplished critic of the day, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, and scatters over a review of that fine poet 
many brilliant remarks on English and French poets which show 
that he has studied them deeply, and that he has often caught accu- 
rately, and when he has caught accurately can delineate with un- 
equalled power, their finest individual traits. But in spite of a much 
greater wealth of critical perception than we might have expected 
from him, in spite of many fine and some splendid sayings, in 
spite of an obviously great effort at the tranquillity and calm 
of his model for the time being,—Mr. Arnold,—we doubt if Mr. 
Swinburne ever placed himself to greater disadvantage than in the 
position of critic to that thoughtful and equal-minded poet. It 
is not that he makes very many false criticisms on his special sub- 
ject,—most of them are true, and many brilliantly expressed,—but 
that while his critical eye is often true, le never for a moment 
falls into the mood of true criticism, the mood in which you feel 
that the critic is surrendering himself, so far as he can without 
unfaithfulness to his own inner judgment, to the overruling con- 
trol of another’s imagination or thought. There is barely a single 
sentence written in this mood through the entire article. When 
Mr. Swinburne praises, which he often does with great force, you 
feel that he is trying to cap the quality he is praising by the 
brilliance of the language in which he describes it. Never for a 
complete sentence, seldom for half a sentence, do you lose the 
excitable personality of the critic. Like a hummiog-bird, he 
dashes about among the blossoms of the author whom he pane- 
gyrizes, vying with them in colour, and restlessly displaying his 
own wonderful activity as well. ‘There is, too, an odious strut in 
his style which will seldom let you forget the vanity of his bril- 
liant sayings in their truth and aptness. If he rises into elo- 
quence, as he often does, he is not content till he rises out of it 
again into that harsh, shrill, peculiar note,—like the peacock’s 
dissonant ery,—which drowns the note proper to his subject, and 
racks the ear with its discord. ‘The essay abounds in happy 
sayings, spoiled by this dissonant and impatient treble, in which 
you seem to hear Mr. Swinburne’s feverish desire to surpass the 
excellences he criticizes. This, at the best, is not criticism, 
for you are never for a moment left with your ‘‘eye simply 
on the object.” Directly the critic’s eye rests for an instant 
on his object, he sets to work to bring such a battery of fire- 
works to play on the point in question, that he and every- 
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Body else thinks a great deal more of the iridescent lights than 
of the thing illuminated. If he cannot succeed, as he often 
ean, in getting up a much more exciting display on the outside of 
the show by his description, than those who go in to look at it 
themselves will find, he goes out of the way to say something 


a delineation of Mr. Arnold’s style, but then we get to a rush of ad- 
jectives which have the effect of entirely drowning Mr. Arnold, and 
making us hold our breath at the lavish wealth of language of his 


gorgeous critic. ‘* Ambient ardour of noon ” and “ fiery affluence 
of evening” seem expressly intended to extinguish the remem- 


irrelevant in a note, the only function of which is to startle or | brance of Mr. Arnold’s delicate and temperate touch. Mr. Swin- 


ehallenge. A more successful intellectual irritant than Mr. Swin- 
burne’s criticisms we do not ever remember to have met with. 
When we agree with him most entirely, and admire his unwonted 
power of expression most deeply, we are perhaps even more 
chafed by his shrill falsetto climax than we are when he taunt- 
ingly drags us aside into the private audience of a note, only in 
order to stick a pin into us. Nothing could be finer or truer, for 
instance, than this on Wordsworth :— 

His concentration, his majesty, his pathos have no parallel; some 
have gone higher, many lower, none have touched precisely the same 
point as he; some poets have had more of all these qualities, and bet- 
ter; none have had exactly his gift. His pathos, for instance, cannot 
be matched against any other man’s; it is trenchant, and not tender; it 
is an iron pathos. Take, for example, the most passionate of his 
poems, the “ Affliction of Margaret;” it is hard and fiery, dry and per- 
sistent as the agony of a lonely and a common soul which endures 
through life a suffering which runs always in one groove, without relief 
or shift. Because he is dull, and dry, and hard, when set by the side 
of a great lyrist or dramatist; because of these faults and defects, he is 
30 intense and irresistible when his iron hand has hold of some chord 
which it knows how to play upon. How utterly unlike his is the pathos 
of Homer or JEschylus, Chaucer or Dante, Shakespeare or Hugo; all 
these greater poets feel the moisture and flame of the fever and the 





tears they paint ; their pathos when sharpest is full of sensitive life, of | 


subtle tenderness, of playing pulses and melting colours; his has but 
the downright and trenchant weight of swinging steel; he strikes like 
the German headsmanp, one stroke of a loaded sword. 

Yet while we admire, we chafe at the various turns in the sen- 
tence, which show you how little the critic is thinking of Words- 
worth as he writes, how much of his own fine scales for weighing 
Wordsworth. ‘' The downright and trenchant weight of swing- 
ing steel,” the **German headsman’s one stroke of a loaded 
sword,” are ornamental sentences as far as possible from the tone of 
Wordsworth,—mere efforts to bring the critic forward again after 
his true and fine previous description of Wordsworth’s pathos. 
When he had said of ‘The Affliction of Margaret” that it is ‘‘ hard 
and fiery, dry and persistent, as the agony of a lonely and a com- 
mon soul, which endures, through life, a suffering which runs 
always in one groove, without relief or shift,”—he had described 
with unequalled power the drift of such lines as,— 

My apprehensions come in crowds, 
I dread the rustling of tho grass ; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass, 

—but he cannot rest there. His critical mood is feverish and 
restless till he has eclipsed the object of his vision by some of his 
own feats of language, and so he gets into his ‘‘ swinging steel” 
and “ one stroke of a loaded sword,” which are about as inexpressive 
of that strange possession by the genius of common but ineffaceable 
and undiminishable misery, which enabled Wordsworth to write as 
he did, as any form of words that could be invented. ‘The ‘“ stroke 
ef swinging steel” expresses force and momentum of will, not that 
truthfulness which comes from the singleness of a haunted and 
everridden imagination. ‘This figure is a rhetorical flourish of 
Mr. Swinburne’s sword, not of Wordsworth’s, and, instead of 
elinching the thought, cleaves it in two, and makes you stare up 


at the brandishing hand which you had barely for a moment | : 5 : 
| of Wordsworth’s is the poison of poor sou's like David Gray. 


forgotten. 

Or, take his very fine and delicate criticism on Mr. Arnold’sstyle, 
spoiled, as usual, by the self-conscious and rhetorical magniloquence 
of the closing sentence, where Mr. Swinburne feels that there has 
been too much of Mr. Arnold, and that the grander presence of 
the younger poet must be asserted before the period cau be 
complete :— * 

The supreme charm of Mr, Arnold’s work is a sense of right resulting 
mm a spontaneous temperance which bears no mark of curb or suafile, 
but obeys the hand with imperceptible submission and gracious reserve. 
Other and older poets aro to the fullas vivid, as incisive and impressive ; 
ethers have a more pungent colour, a more trenchant outline; others 
as deep knowledge and as fervid enjoyment of natural things. But no 
one has in like measure that tender and figal quality of touch which 
tempers tho excessive light and suffuses the refluent shade; which as 





| 
| 
| 


burne cannot bear to rest in the cool shower of Mr. Arnold’s placid 
truthfulness ; he feels that he must blaze out upon it like the sun, 
and light up in it the many-coloured bow of his own more splendid 
genius. 

The utter incapacity of Mr. Swinburne, with all his fine 
apergus, for the mood of criticism,—a mood which must be self- 
forgetting, or at least self-remembering only where it is jarred by 
a fault of judgment and art in its object,—is shown in nothing 
more remarkably than his pert digressions from his subject simply 
to strike a blow or interpolate an irrelevant sneer. Thus, in 
writing on Mr. Arnold’s ‘‘ Empedocles” and his grand pagan 
‘* self-sufficience,” as he prefers to call it (on the ground that self- 
sufficiency is already stamped with an accent of reproach), he 
says :— 

I take leave to forge this word, because “self-sufficingness”’ is a 
compound of too barbaric sound, and “self-sufliciency” has fallen into 
a form of reproach. Archbishop Trench has pointed out how and why 
a word which to the ancient Greek signified a noble virtue came to 
signify to the modern Christian the base vice of presumption. I do 
not see that human language has gained by this change of meaning, or 
that the later mood of mind which dictated this debasement of tho 
word is at all in advance of the older, or indicative of any spiritual im- 
provement; rather the alteration seems to me a loss and discredit, and 
the tone of thought which made the quality venerable more sound and 
wise than that which declares it vile. 


This is rather like a schoolboy’s irreverent taste for making im- 
pertinent signs at the authorities of his home or school. It has 
nothing to do with the drift of the criticism, and as Mr. Swin- 
burne has never shown the slightest sign of spiritual insight into 
either Christian ideas, or Christian ethics, or Christian sentiment, 
as there is no vestige of his ever having passed through even a 
phase of temporary sympathy with the highest literature of the 
last eighteen centuries, this childish little gesture of irrelevant 
pertness can derive not the slightest force from his unques- 
tionable genius. The whole article is marred and spotted by this 
restless vanity, which is always driving Mr. Swinburne into little 
digressions of moral grimace. What, for example, should have 
induced him, by way of illustrating Mr. Arnold’s happy executive 
skill as a poet, to go off into the following digression on the theory 
of ‘ dumb poets’ and ‘ handless painters,’ unless it be the pleasure 
of the sneer at an exquisite poet who died in his youth, with which 
it is illustrated? It is as foreign to the subject of the article as 
a fly to the amber in which it is preserved, aud a very nasty fly 
in amber it seems to us :— 


There is no such thing as a dumb poet ora handless painter. The 
essence of an artist is that he should be articulate. It is the mere 
impudence of weakness to arrogate the name of poet or painter with no 
other claim than a susceptible and impressible sense of outward or 
inward beauty, producing an impotent desire to paint or sing. Tho 
poets that are made by nature are not many; and whatever “ vision” 
an aspirant may possess, he has not the ‘divine faculty” if he cannot 
use his vision to any poetic purpose. There is no cant more pernicious 
to such as these, more wearisome to all other men, than that which 
asserts the reverse. It is a drug which weakens the feeble and intoxi- 
cates the drunken; which makes those swagger who have not learnt to 
walk, and teach who have not been taught to learn. Such talk as this 
Men 
listen, and depart with the belief that they have this faculty or this 
vision which alone, they are told, makes the poet; and once imbued 
with that belief, soon pass or slide from the inarticulate to the articu- 
late stage of debility and disease. Inspiration foiled and impotent is a 
piteous thing enough, but friends and teachers of this sort make it 
ridiculous as well. A man can no more win a place among poets by 
dreaming of it or lusting after it than he can win by dream or desire a 
woman’s beauty or a king’s command ; and those encourage him to fill 
his belly with the east wind who feign to accept the will for the deed, 
and treat inarticulate or inadequate pretenders as actual associates in 
art. The Muses can bear children and Apollo can give crowns to those 
only who are able to win the crown and beget the child; but in the 
school of theoretic sentiment it is apparently believed that this can be 
done by wishing. 

We are inclined to accept (with some wonder, and a good deal of 


it were washes with soft air the sides of the earth, steeps with dew of allowance for the spirit of opposition which breathes in Mr. Swin- 
quiet and dyes with colours of repose the ambient ardour of noon, the | pyrne’s panegyrics on poets of no name) our critic’s positive insights, 


fiery affluence of evening. 


—though he does overdo his ecstasies, as, for instance, concerning 


_Jown to “ refluent shade” we are simply delighted with so artistic | Miss Christina Rossetti, who, it appears, could, with any one verse 
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or word, ‘‘ absorb and consume” Eugenie de Guérin, ‘ as a sun- 
beam of the fiery heaven, a dew drop of the dawning earth.” We. 
are disposed to think sincerely that the fault must be in ourselves, 
if we have read with faint interest and no admiration poems in 
which Mr. Swinburne can feel so much delight as he certainly does 
in a hymn of Miss Rossetti’s. But we do not feel the slightest | 


respect for his incidental sneers, like that at David Gray. ‘There | 


are several of David Gray's sonnets which, with all our reverence 
for Mr. Arnold, seem to us far above any of Mr. Arnold's sonnets, 
except the one great sonnet on Sophocles. Many of David Gray’s, 
—for example, the one ending, 

I weigh the loaded hours till life is bare, 

O God! for one clear day, a snow drop, and sweet air! 
will live as long as English literature. In fact, so far from being 
a dumb poet, David Gray’s powers of sweet, clear, low music of 
language have rarely been equalled. Nothing shows us how Mr. 
Swinburne’s fine critical apergus are prevented from developing 
into anything like a fair, tranquil, critical insight, more than these 
horrid blotches, needlessly and disastrously spotted over his essay, 
apparently for mere caprice cr pique. 

There is another sort of digression with which Mr. Swinburne 
laboriously spoils what has in it the materials of a very fine 
essay, and that is the digression in search of indecency. To 
that we are so accustomed in him, that we shall only point 
out that his elaborate pleasantries on the French Academy, 
as a Delilah on whose bosom Mr. Arnold is to be betrayed 
and shorn of his strength, will seem to most of his readers, 
perhaps the most unpleasant and inartistic blotch contained in 
this curious mixture of delicate insights, and gaudy, flaunting, 
impure taste. Nothing shows more completely how little his mind 
is filled with his subject—Mr. Arnold—than this squeal of vulgar 
merriment over his own cleverness in drawing Mr. Arnold as the 
lover of a French literary jille de joie. 

The truth is, that Mr. Swinburne, with the rarest faculty for 
special critical insights, can never succeed as a critic while he 
continues to let the image of himself be continually flitting between 
his eye and the object on which it is cast. ‘This dancing image is 
constantly irritating him into affected eloquence, false digressions, 
meaningless impertinence, and eager indecency. There is no more 
irritating task than reading such an article as this. One must read 
it,—for its occasional touches of wonderful genius,—but it is like 
applying a sort of literary cantharides to one’s mind, to read these 
patched and blotched and disfigured criticisms on one whose own 
critical nature is so perfectly tempered and refined, by a man 
capable of discerning this temperance and refinement, but wholly 
incapable of emulating them. 





- 
THE MIMIC APOSTOLIC LETTER. 

HIE Bishops who signed the mimic apostolical epistle ‘ to the 
faithful in Christ Jesus” which has been published this 
‘week, can scarcely conceive the sense of profound despondency and 
humiliation which that document has produced on those who were 
S80 sanguine as to expect a frank and open recognition, by at least 
some of the Bishops who have appended their names to it, of the 
wants of the Church of our day. Those who cling to their faith 
in Christ without wishing to misuse or ignore any one intellectual 
gift which God has given to the present generation, will have 
much ado to believe that the Bishops have not agreed on “a form 
of sound words” expressly intended as an evasion,—expressly 
intended to give the go-by to every question they were bound to 
face,—and therefore the farthest possible from words likely ‘‘ to 
amend the things which are amiss, to supply the things which are 
lacking,” and to make men “reach forth unto higher measures of 
love and zeal in worshipping God and in making known His 
name,”—the results for which the Bishops pray. Excepting the 
sentence against the Church of Rome, and the technical expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,” 
there is not a word of the epistle which might not have 
been written eighteen centuries ago; and this is, we suppose, the 
characteristic which persuades the Bishop of Oxford that the meet- 
ing which agreed to it was ‘ apostolical.” We thought, for our 
own parts, that the Apostles were chiefly remarkable for delivering 
news intended to satisfy the greatest want of the soul of man. So 
far as we know their letters, they went as far home to the heart of 
the immediate wants of the people they addressed as it was possible 
for them to go. ‘They did not study “forms of sound words” 
which should just steer clear of touching the thoughts and heart. 
If they had lived in the nineteenth century, they would not have 
thought it ‘* apostolical” to evade its wants by mimicking the 
language of the first. ‘‘ Apostolical” means, we suppose ‘sent,’ and 


Sent for a purpose. This pastoral can answer no purpose what- 
| ever, and we should regard the Bishop of Capetown’s wish to 
‘precede such a document as this with, ‘It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us,” as little short of imputing the utmost 
| obliquity and feebleness of purpose to the Divine Spirit. These 
| words were really prefixed in the Council of Jerusalem to an 
exccedingly practical and wise solution of the most difficult and 
urgent question which beset the Christian Church,—the question 
| of the relation between the Christian Jews and Christian Gentiles. 
| ‘* It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,” said the Apostles, 
“‘to lay upon you no greater burden than these necessary things, 
that you abstain from meats offered to idols,” &c.,—the dispute 
being in fact one of life and death almost for the Church of that 
day. Could the Apostles meet in council now, would they be 
less practical, less disposed to enter heartily into the immediate 
moral problems besetting the Church? Would they not have 
said, “It seems good to the Holy Ghost and to us to lay upon 
your intellects no greater burden than is necessary?” Would 
they not have frankly defined what intellectual convictions peculiar 
to the present day they did think and did not think essential to 
their faith? Would they and could they have put forth to the 
Church, in an age of distress and perplexity, a document either 
cleverly ignoring, or else only indirectly and ambiguously touch- 
ing, the real ground of distress and perplexity? If they had, 
they would at least have acted utterly differently from all that we 
know of the Apostolical action. 

The Bishops may say, and truly say, that several of the Apostoli- 
cal letters are mere exhortations to love, unity, fidelity to the faith, 
and to patience until the end. And this many of them are. But 
under what circumstances? First, under the obvious and avowed 
belief that the immediate personal coming of Christ would explain 
all that was difficult, and remove all that was oppressive to their 
hearts and minds in the then constitution of the world,—a belief 
in which we know that they were entirely mistaken, at all events 
in the form in which they many of them held it. And, besides, to 
the Christians of that day the inner life, the “ life in Christ,” was 
an entirely new world of faith and feeling. Perhaps it was even 
the purpose of God in not clearing away the delusion as to the 
immediate approach of a last day, to let the spiritual life of the 
first disciples root itself apart from the distractions of an external 
world of political strife and chaos, which they conceived to be 
the tokens of a universal dissolution, and to have no better 
meaning or purpose for them than the trial and perfecting of 
their faith. Anyhow, it is obvious that epistles directed to pro- 
claiming this inner ‘life in Christ,’ as the one new joy and the 
one great certainty of the Christian, were then really addressed to 
most real and most vital phase of life in the new Church. But 
for the leaders of Christendom in our day to plagiarize the vaguest 
expressions of the Apostolical epistles, when, as they well know, the 
whole burden and stress of the modern problem lies, not in any 
disloyalty to the claims of this hidden life, but in reconciling the 
new light of science and criticism with the uncritical and some- 
times untrustworthy history out of which the Christian faith justi- 
fies those claims, is a mere mockery of those whom they profess 
to lead. The layman of to-day asks for bread, and these 
assembled Bishops give him a stone, in the shape of a little cut- 
and-dried exhortation, cut away from its context in the Apostoli- 
cal writings where it is touching and forcible, and repeated as a 
mere cuckoo cry by men who, if they had felt it with any depth, 
would have been moved by it to say something quite different 
now. The notion that St. Paul, could he return to us now, and 
listen to the controversies which have coloured and shaped the 
whole life of this generation, would lend his name to a lifeless 
plagiarism from himself or his brother apostles, is in the highest 
degree absurd. Let us just look at some of the leading counsels 
of this piece of washed-out evangelical mimicry :— 

“ We pray,” say the assembled Bishops, “that in His good time He 
would give back unto His whole Church the blessed gift of unity in 
truth. And now we exhort you in love that ye keep whole and un- 
defiled the faith once delivered to the saints, as ye have received it of 
the Lord Jesus. We entreat you to watch and pray, and to strive heartily 
with us against the frauds apd subtleties wherewith the faith hath been 
aforetime and is now assailed. We beseech you to hold fast as the sure 
word of God all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
and that by diligent study of these oracles of God, praying in the Holy 
Ghost, ye seek to know more of the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
whom they reveal unto us, and of the will of God which they declare.” 


And this is from Bishops who, as everybody knows, would never 
have been assembled in Council at all had not one of their own 
number, a colonial bishop, not present, been “ diligently studying ” 





those oracles of God with results which His own order do not like, 
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—which are, indeed, as we believe, in many respects mistaken re- 
sults,—but which no one sincerely holds to be anything but honest 
results, deduced by a thoroughly pious mind trying to reconcile 
honestly the natural with the spiritual revelations of God. We 
say that for Bishops whose conference is due to the commotion 
created by honest episcopal criticisms on the manifold historical 
errors of the Pentateuch, to exhort merely parenthetically ‘* the 
faithful in Christ Jesus to hold fast as the sure word of God all 
the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,” with- 

ut an attempt to define in what sense they hold these to be 
‘‘the sure word of God,” is a mockery to minds disturbed by 
the recent discussions and earnestly bent on finding ont the 
truth. If the expression has any moral effect at all, it will be 
taken to mean,—and no doubt this was the object of those who 
drew, but by no means of all who signed it,—that every word of 
the Canonical Scriptures, once clearly ascertained, is of divine in- 
spiration. If that was the meaning—as it will be the popular 
interpretation—of the pastoral, it would have been, we will not 
only say common Christian candour and straightforwardness, 
but the barest honesty to say so. To hint a meaning 
which is certain to be adopted by the people at large, but 
capable of being disavowed and explained away by those 
who give the hint, is not merely not apostolical, it is pure 
equivocation. Now, those who know anything of our Church, know 
that there are to this epistle the signatures of men who have pub- 
licly maintained again and again the competency of criticism to 
detect scientific and historical, if not, as we believe, moral errors 
in what are called the Canonical Scriptures. We may be mistaken, 
but we do not in the least doubt that there are more than two or 
three bishops signing this pastoral who would flatly deny, for in- 
stance, that Deborah’s blessing on the treacherous Jael, the wife 
of Heber the Kenite, was ‘‘the sure word of God;” nor do we 
doubt that there are several who would admit frankly the various 
inconsistencies and errors of the early history, and admit also that 
historical error cannot possibly pretend to be ‘ the sure word of 
God.” We say, then, that this passage of the pastoral is not only 
evasive and unreal, but that it gets its unanimity of signature by 
being so; that it gives the go-by to the most honest men’s diffi- 
culties, and yet professes to take the tone of apostolic fervour and 
evangelic love. It isasham in a pious garb;—a political move 
disguised in saintly recitative ; a shifty manceuvre saturated with 
the phraseology of inspired love. 

Or take this, again :— 

“Brethren beloved, with one voice we warn you; the time is short: 
the Lord cometh; watch and be sober.” 


Now, if that has any of the meaning it had in the mouths of the 
Apostles, it warns of the approaching end of the world, of the 
second coming of Christ in the sense in which the Apostles under- 
stood it, of the winding up of things temporal, of those who are 
“alive and remain” being ‘‘caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air,” where they shall be “‘ for ever with the Lord.” Does it mean 
this in the ‘‘ one voice ” of the Bishops? Docs the Bishop of St. 
David's, for instance, who has expressly objected to the prayer in 
the Burial Service, in which God is entreated “ shortly to accom- 
plish the number of Thine elect, and to hasten Thy kingdom,” that 
it ina measure dictates to Him what He understands far better 
than we,—does fe mean to say that in the sense in which it will 
certainly be popularly understood,—the sense in which certainly 
some, if not all of the Apostles understood it,—he does believe the 
time to be ‘* short,” and the Lord to be “coming.” Can he have 
made up his mind that God is going to do what he thinks it hardly 
right to pray to God to do? 

We are aware that various interpretations may be given of these 
phrases. But we say, that this being a protest addressed to all 
“the faithful in Christ Jesus,” laymen as well as clergymen, 
should be so written that its most obvious and popular interpre- 
tation should be the one accepted by those who sign it. Either 
these Bishops wish to inflame the misleading dreams of g rapidly 
approaching day of judgment, or they are using popular Saceies 
in an unusual sense, into which it has been strained in order to 
disguise the fact that some of our Lord’s Apostles anticipated in 
their own lifetime an event which never occurred. 

Again, the Bishops tell ‘‘ the faithful in Christ Jesus” to show 
forth “that ye are, indeed, the servants of Him who died for us, 
to reconcile His Father to us, and to be a sqcrifice for the sins of the 
whole world.” We are well aware that this is the language of the 
Second Article, and that it was, therefore, very difficult for any 
bishop to decline to sign it again. But we are also aware that since 
the time when the Articles were drawn up, the controversy as to 
the supposed conflict of purposes between the Father and the Son 


suggested by this language, has assumed quite different proportions, 
and that there is more than one bishop who would anxiously reject 
the ordinary and popular interpretation of this phrase,—namely, 
that there was a wrath in the Father towards humanity not 
shared by His Son, but, on the contrary, appeased by His sub- 
| mission to the cross. The careful introduction of this language 
| at the present time into the pastoral has a meaning of its own,— 
and it is, we know, a meaning which some of the Bishops who have 
signed this pastoral have disowned, and would, we conclude, if 
individually appealed to, disown again. The Bishop of Argyll, 
| for instance, has attacked this forensic theory of atonement in 
pamphlet after pamphlet. How can he justify its significant use 
in this document ? 

On the whole, those laymen in the Church of England who 
| claim to be honest disciples of Christ, and to feel that it is the 
greatest business of life to reconcile God’s natural with His 
revealed truth, to use His full light whether given us through 
Christ, or through nature, or through history, and not to be one 
thing in their prayers, another in their studies, and a third in the 
world, have reason to complain bitterly of this mock pastoral. 
Such words of it as are true and divine they had before on better 
authority. What they wanted was honest and learned and pious 
men’s sincere judgment on modern difliculties, and they have 
got a ‘form of words,” which is so composed as to catch signa- 
ture from men holding the most opposite convictions. What 
Church can flourish with such blind guidance as this ? 

( F the many harvests which are now gathered from the sea, the 

Herring harvest is perhaps the most interesting ;—it is not 
only a very remunerative, but it is likewise a very pictorial and,, 
in some of its phases, a very romantic industry. It affords em- 
ployment toa great body of people, and consequently requires the 
annual circulation of considerable sums of money. It is a harvest 
that is presented to man gratuitously, that man has no hand incul- 
tivating, that he pays no rent for, and for which he has neither to. 
find seed nor manure. The fishermen at the proper seasons have 
but to dip their nets in the sea in order to be rewarded with miracu- 
lous draughts. Although millions of these fish are every year taken 
out of the water, millions still remain to fructify and replenish the 
fishing grounds. Little fortunes are yearly realized by lucky fisher- 
men, and villages and towns have grown up and prospered on the 
strength of the herring fishery, Wick is truly founded on the 
herring bones of the Dutch proverb. It is there, instead of at, 
Amsterdam, that we now find all the incidence of “ the great 
fishery ;” indeed, the greatness of Holland on the fishing grounds 
has long since departedgand Scotland has taken its place, with a 
fleet of thirteen thousand herring boats, and an army of sixty 
thousand fishermen ! 

Although the great fishery may be held as concluded for this: 
season, we cannot obtain the official statistics which denote its 
success till the July of next year. However, so great a harvest 
cannot be gathered without many witnesses, and, consequently, 
there are men who can tell pretty accurately the result of the 
season’s catch. ‘There is one man in particular who knows all 
about it from the moment the first boat enters the water, till the 
last breadth of nets is dragged on board; that man is Mr. John 
Mackie, of the Northern Ensign office, Wick, who, afew days ago, 
sent to the Zimes a budget of statistics relative to the present 
year’s herring harvest. It must have been quite a new sensation, 
to both Mr. Mackie and the Times, to write and receive sucha 
pleasant and hopeful epistle, for that gentleman is best known to 
‘the leading journal” and its readers as a begging-letter writer. 
It is greatly to his credit that when there is a short fishing at 
Wick—no uncommon occurrence—or a great calamity among the 
fisher folk of his native land, he is ready to let all the world know 
of a channel through which their benevolence may usefully be. 
made to flow. His mission for the present season seems to be the 
more pleasant one of proclaiming the great success of this year's 
herring fishery, which, according to Mr. Mackie, is ‘‘a fair average 
one,” and has been prosecuted during exceedingly fine weather, 
and with an unprecedented exemption from calamity, ‘‘ not a life 
being lost, and not an accident of a serious kind having occurred.” 

It is not our purpose to enter into a minute dissection of 
Mr. Mackie’s rather rose-coloured statistics; we are quite 
content to take his own figures and to agree with him that. 
‘¢there seems every reason to believe that, should the winter 
fishing on the west coast and the autumn fishing at Shet- 
land [which, however, is a failure] yield anything like the 
ordinary catch, the herring fishing “ 1867 will be little short 
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of the successful years of 1849, 1853, 1855, and 1862, when the 
catches were, 770,900, 710,000, 766,000, and 771,000 barrels re- 
spectively.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Mackie will prove a 
prophet, but what most people acquainted with fishing matters 
desire to know is, how, with a fleet of 13,000 boats sailing over 
the Scottish seas and dipping into the water every fishing night 
about 13,000 miles of nets, a far larger quantity of herrings are not 
obtained ? Weare all aware that the fleet of boats is being added to 
every year, and that the drift of nets is constantly being lengthened 
and deepened, but it is not apparent that more fish are taken in 
consequence. Boats which twenty-five or thirty years ago used 
each to take on the average 150 crans of herrings (a cran is forty- 
five gallons) do not now, on the average, capture a third of the 
quantity, although these nets are in all probability a third larger 
at present than they were a quarter of a century ago. Any 
increase in the quantity of herrings taken this year as compared 
with former years is solely due to an increase in the machinery of 
capture. With such a fleet of boats and so large an expanse of 
netting, instead of 700,000 barrels of herrings we ought to take at 
least three times that quantity. 

Seeing, however, that we do not, as a rule, take so many as 
even the lesser number, a number which apparently pleases or is 
satisfactory to Mr. Mackie, may we ask, and in our way explain, 
the reason why? It isa reason that is not far to seek, nor yet 
very difficult to answer,—the fish are not in the water to be taken. 
This proposition may appear startling, but it can be maintained. 
Everybody knows, for that kind of information is often “ going 
the round,” that all kinds of fish are enormously fecund, that the 
cod yields its roe by millions, that the various flat fishes each 
contains hundreds of thousands of eggs, and that the salmon and 
the herring multiply their kind by tens of thousands. It has been 
said of the latter fish that if a single pair of them were left to 
multiply undisturbed, they would in twenty years produce a bulk 
of fish equal to the size of the globe on which we live. But, of 
course, neither the herring nor any other fish is allowed to 
multiply undisturbed ; on the contrary, it is known that millions 
of fish ova are never fructified, that other millions are destroyed by 
accident or by hungry enemies, and that of the fish that do come 
to life millions die annually, chiefly of starvation, or are killed long 
before they are able to perpetuate their kind, which is the grand 
desideratum of the fish world. It has been said the herring 
shoals are so vast that the arts of man, with all the machinery of 
capture, can make but little mark upon them; the sea fowls, it 
is even calculated, obtain far more herrings than the fifty or 
sixty thousand fishermen who annually spoliate the shoals; and as 
to the numbers devoured by larger fish, who can sum them up? 
It has been argued, therefore, oddly enough, we think, that the 
herrings are as numerous as ever, and that any quantity that man 
subtracts from the shoals is never felt. That is evidently Mr. 
Mackie’s opinion, but it is not the opinion of men who have more 
closely studied the question. Nature keeps up a correct balance 
among all animated things, and when we find the enemies of the 
herring decreasing, as they are now doing, it is a sure sign 
that their food is becoming scarce. If the herrings were as 
plentiful as they were wont to be, should not a boat take 
as many now as it did in the days of yore, nay, with a 
largely increased drift of nets, ought it not to capture still more 
fish? Yet, what do we find? Well, we find this, namely, 
that at the conjoined ports of Wick and Pultenytown the fleet 
of boats in 1820 was 604, and these boats took in the aggre- 
gate as many fish (although the quantity of netting was nothing 
like so large as it is now), as nearly double the number of boats 
obtain at present. Individually each boat in the year 1820, 
taking the average, obtained 148 crans of fish, against half the 
number of crans, which is the average of these latter years. We 
leave it to Mr. Mackie to reconcile these differences, and we 
leave to him also the task of pointing out how it comes about 
that during the season just closed a very large number of the 
boats obtained almost no fish; it was left to comparatively few 
crews to make up the total quantity of herrings captured on the 
Caithness coast. Some boats obtained their complement of 200 
crans, the quantity usually bargained for by the buyer, long 
before others had secured a tenth part of that quantity. 

Our herring fishery, in fact, is a blunder from beginning 
to end. How is it, for example, a merit to capture herrings 
when they are full of roe and milt, while it is a crime to capture 
salmon at the same period of their lives? What is the difference 
in the chemistry of these two fishes, that at the time of 
spawning a gravid salmon should not be esteemed fit for 
food, whilst only gravid herrings can obtain that Government 
certificate which enables the curer to sell them at the highest 





price? Further, why is it that Government is asked to certify 
the proper cure of herring, any more than the proper weaving 
of cotton or the proper making of cheese? The Scottish 
cure is not up to the mark, firstly, because the fish have been 
caught at the wrong period of their lives; and, secondly, because 
the curers can too easily fulfil the Government regulations. Only 
‘* full fish ” can be branded for the highest-priced markets, that is, 
fish in which the roe and milt are fully developed ; and such fish, 
as a matter of course, are then poorest in flesh, and in the worst 
possible condition for cure, and certainly not good for food. One 
has but to partake of a nicely salted fat herring, in order to know 
this ; it has plenty of flesh upon it to absorb the pickle, the other 
has no flesh, and eats like a bit of salted wood. 

Herring commerce is throughout a blunder. Hundreds of 
thousands of barrels are annually bought and sold long before it is 
known that a single fish will be taken. Capitalists advance money 
to curers in order to enable men to build boats and buy nets, and 
a spirit of gambling generally prevails. Men are engaged to fish, 
and a bounty given for their services ten months before they are 
required. The fishery is throughout a lottery ; a few men succeed, 
and a large number fail. Some day we shall find out that we 
have been proceeding on a bad system, and that the herring 
fishery cannot last in the face of our ignorance of the natural 
history of the fish, and the blunders that are continually being 
made in regulating its capture. We do not know at what age 
that fish becomes reproductive, and on some parts of the coast we 
have kept up a close time, whilst we have left other parts open. 
We have prescribed the kind of nets to be used in this particular 
fishery, in sober earnest we have done innumerable things in 
connection with this and our other fisheries that we ought not to 
have done, while at the same time, as we will take an early 
opportunity of showing, we have left undone many of those things 
that it would have been wise to do. 








SOUTH GERMAN PUBLIC OPINION. 
[From a SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Frankfort, September 28. 
THERE can be no better place than Frankfort to visit for any one 
who wishes to make himself acquainted with the force of anti- 
Prussian feeling in Germany. Here, as nowhere else, can be 
gauged the practical strength and intensity of this spirit, for 
here, as nowhere else, is it to be seen in full and unchecked 
vitality. Also, from geographical position and not yet quite 
obsolete political connections, there are to be found in Frank- 
fort men who are the representatives and leaders of such 
specific political activity as may be proper to the Southern 
States. Frankfort was a kind of capital for South Germany, 
and though now dethroned de facto, like all turned-off Sove- 
reigns in the first season of disappointment, it still retains a 
following that has not yet dropped away, that has not yet made 
up its mind to believe in the permanency of the new order of 
things. ‘These men are intellectual representatives of those Great 
German ideas which have prevailed in the South all along—the 
ideas which broke through for a moment in the German Parlia- 
ment of 1848, and which now would fain order themselves 
into shape upon some kind of South German States’ theory, 
for the future. But there is yet another point which makes 
Frankfort worthy of observation. It is the place of all others 
in which lies concentrated the full force of any material loss that 
has been incurred by coming under Prussian rule. It is not a 
moral dethronement, it is pecuniary sacrifice, a woeful decay of 
wealth, which the Frankfort citizens have to complain of, and 
which, unfortunately, there appears no possibility of averting, for 
there can be no disputing the fact that the prodigious expansion 
of the city in the last year has been due in great part to speculations 
resting on that aptitude for becoming a seat of government of 
which it has been deprived by the force of events. ‘The streets 
on streets that have been built at ground-rents that are monstrous 
are now becoming untenanted, and even in the main street, the 
Zeil, I have counted half-a-dozen shops to be let. All this will 
account for the anti-Prussian sentiment, quite apart from the 
mortified pride of the burghers, and the deep resentment be- 
gotten by the treatment to which they were exposed on the first 
entry into their city of the Prussian forces. I have conversed 
with a considerable number of Frankforters of all classes 
and opinions, and I am bound to say that the unanimity of 
purely civic feeling I have found, exceeds my anticipations. I 
have failed to mect with a single individual who could speak of 
the Prussians without excitement. In listening to these, I was 
always reminded of the state of things that used to exist between 
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the Italians and Austrians in Milan. Undoubtedly it was a grave 
blunder under the circumstances to make the Frankforters feel so 
severely the weight of Prussian resentment against their foolish de- 
monstration. The consequence is that the King of Prussia has now 
in his dominions one city in which he is positively detested, where 
he is treated with downright disrespect, as happened when a water 
hose was turned on him as he visited the burning Cathedral. All 
this has made of Frankfort a centre of attraction for any ele- 
ment of opposition, and it is as such that it is an object of 
interest to any one desirous of ascertaining the practical force of 
political feelings in South Germany. Well, then, on the score of 
loyalty to Prussia there is but one voice. ‘The existing state of 
things is an abomination in the eyes of every Frankforter out of 
his teens, to which he will never reconcile himself. The present 
generation must die off before loyalty can spring up. But the absence 
of this loyalty can be of practical consequence only by co-operation 
with other hostile elements. Frankfort, even if it were ten times its 
size and had ten times its population, would yet by itself remain 
powerless to fight Prussia or rally disaffection in Germany round 
it. What is, however, important to know in forecasting the shape 
of the immediate future, is how far this spirit of dissatisfaction 
against Prussia, which does exist undoubtedly in South Germany, 
may be disposed to ally itself with an auxiliary force, either 
Austrian or French, if ready to come forward, to effect a recon- 
struction of German Powers on a basis that would deprive Prussia 
of her present position, while Austria, and especially France, would 
be raised to greater influence. ‘This is the point on which I 
I have tried to inform myself. Everything else is, in my opinion, 
secondary to this question,—whether there be an animosity to any 
such degree against Prussia in the South German populations as 
will make them accept an alliance with France against their 
Northern countrymen, in the event of her stepping forward to 
attack the Confederacy established under Prussia. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I do not believe in the exist- 
ence of any such danger to the Northern Confederacy. I feel all 
the seeming rashness of this opinion in the teeth of the violent 
denunciations of Prussia that are heard in the South. In arriving 
at my conclusion, I can only say that I have not done so from 
partial data. I have specially sought out those who are the 
most opposed to Prussia, and after reducing as carefully as I could 
the substance of what they had to say to its essence, I have come 
away with the conviction that, in the event of a really national 
crisis, whatever may be the self-seeking disposition of some 
princes, the readiness of the old Bavarian aristocracy to throw 
itself into the arms of any one rather than Prussia, and the 
general unpopularity of the Prussian system in the South, the 
power of what is here called Particularistic influences will be 
instantaneously paralyzed by the strongly German sentiments of 
the majority of those who will instinctively exert themselves on 
such an occasion. Moreover, I hold it to be preposterous to think 
that the South German States possess, or are likely to possess, 
military organizations that can enable them to put forth any com- 
pact force for independent action. ‘The condition of the South 
German Government at present is that of the sticks in the fable 
when not bound together into a bundle. ‘There is no union and 
no combination amongst them, nor are there any prospects of 
combination. In Bavaria, the largest and most important of these 
States, things are in a condition of listlessness that promotes dis- 
organization. It is impossible to detect any policy here. The 
fact is, that the King, a mere stripling without interest in State 
affairs, is led by the whim of the moment, while the Premier, who 
has a desire to inaugurate a national policy in alliance with 
Prussia, is without the ascendancy requisite to carry things through 
with a monarch of this boyish temper and against the opposition of | 
the Princes and of all who constitute the Court life. ‘The practical 
result has been a vacillating and trimming attitude. The Army has 
not been put on a better footing than it was on last year, and about 
the only thing done has been to found a new official paper, under 
the able editorship of Herr Frébel, who, from being the comrade 
of Robert Blum, at Vienna, has grown into a staunch Austrian. 
This paper has come out with a programme that, if it means 





anything, implies the wish to create a Triple Directory for 
Germany, just about the most hopeless idea that could be | 
started. In short, Prince Hohenlohe, evidently checkmated by | 
influences, and unable to manage the King, is manifestly at a | 
loss what to do, and is waiting om events. Now, of the 
King, it is quite impossible to predict anything. The in- 
fluence of the hour and its favourite is supreme. It is quite 
conceivable that in the event of war he might follow the 
impulses of his family, and side against Prussia. Even to 


join France would involve nothing shocking, I apprehend, to, 


the feelings of the arch-Catholic and bitterly anti-Prussian 
aristocracy, while, in conjunction, even though but tacit, with 
Austria, such a line would be positively popular in these 
circles. But Bavaria is not of one mind. It is only in the mother 
provinces, which are the least important, that such a move would 
be supported. From Augsburg northwards, the public feeling 
would be dead against it, while we may feel quite sure that the 
irresistible weight of practical necessities, the inability of the State 
to do without the four millions allotted from the Zollverein fund, 
and the consciousness of imperfect military organization will inter- 
vene to make the Bavarian fire-eaters chew the cud of their indig- 
nation in silence at the critical moments. ‘There will be the 
desire to strike, but as for the power, I do not believe in it. In 
Wurtemburg, although there is no reason to assume that the Sove- 
reign is specially well disposed to the new order of things, the re- 
organization of the Army in accordance with the military conven- 
tion with Prussia has made some progress, and as against the French 
there can be no reason to fear defection from the people. Here 
there is not, as in Bavaria, an aristocratic faction imbued with 
strong feelings for the preservation of its Court. Wurtemburg is 
democratic, and the anti-Prussian spirit is mainly levelled at the 
supposed despotism of the Prussian system. But the democratic 
spirit, however wedded to doctrinaire prejudices against Prussia, 
has always boiled over with the excess of German sentiment, so 
that the mere menace of a French war on German soil would make 
it bubble up vehemently. I myself, however, think that the feel- 
ing in Bavaria and Wurtemburg is of very secondar# importance 
to what is going on at this moment in the small Duchy of Baden. 
Whether its Sovereign be acting in collusion with Count Bis- 
marck or not I cannot say, but whoever cares for German 
politics had better keep his eye fixed on Baden just now. 
The Grand Duke has opened the dance by demanding admis- 
sion to the Prussian Bund. The Army is not only Prussian 
in uniform, but a Prussian General—not out of service, but sent 
from Berlin—bas been named its commander, and the King of 
Prussia, now at Baden, reviews the Army, and inspects the citadel 
of Rastadt, over against Strasburg. But still more pregnant is the 
open expression, from the Sovereign in his opening speech to the 
Chambers, of the desire to be fused in the Confederacy, and the 
yet stronger reiteration of the desire in the debate on the Address. 
The question of remodelling and expanding the Confederacy, of 
overriding the Treaty of Prague, has been thus officially broached. 
It is impossible not to take it up now. ‘Things cannot and will not 
stay much longer at the point at which they are. When once political 
questions have got the length of being brought under public and 
official consideration, they are on the verge of being recognized. 
The attitude taken up by the Baden Government must lead to the 
speedy, even imminent re-transformation of the Confederacy ; for 
however cautious may be the wording of the Address voted in Berlin, 
it stands to reason that it must be impossible to reject a German 
population that is clamouring for admission. Diplomacy may 
rack its brains to find a formula to save mortified pride, but 
let it rest assured that it has no power to prevent the proposed 
fusion, or to prevent its effects from reacting with contagious in- 
fluence on the remainder of South Germany. If, as it has been 
said, Count Bismarckintends to eat up Germany leaf by leaf, as an 
artichoke, you may be assured that Baden is the first leaf of this 
Southern artichoke which he will despatch, and this without much 
delay. Will France suffer this practical annexation of Baden, by 
which Prussia extends her military lines along the famous Black 
Forest passes, those inlets into Germany France has so often 
availed herself of ? It is a great military position Count Bismarck 
is thus noisclessly making himself master of, cutting off France 
from Bavaria. ‘Lhe answers to this inquiry I cannot give, but 
one thing I can affirm. Ihave spoken with many persons in South 
Germany, but have not met one who ventured to hope that war 
will be long delayed. A Looxer-On. 








LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW. 
[To tux Epiror or THE “ SpecTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the aim and spirit of your recent article, entitled 
‘“‘ Quarter Sessions,” and in many of the statements and sugges- 
tions it contains, most of those, I hope, who are practically 
acquainted with the subject, and who have studied the principles 
of Law, and the best modes of its administration, will agree ; but 
the writer might have greatly strengthened his positions, if, not 
content with a doubtful reference to the practice in Ireland, he 
had pointed to the long experience of Scotland. Having myself, 


‘at another period of my life, resided a long time in that part of 


the kingdom, and been in a good position for judging of the man- 
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ner in which the criminal law is administered there, with oppor- 
tunities, also, for observing the working of the civil law, I have 
no hesitation in declaring that much that the writer sighs for 
is there in practical operation, and has been so for many years. 
In her ‘Sheriff Substitutes” Scotland possesses the very men 
whom the writer desires to see appointed in England, lawyers by 
training and profession, administering both criminal and civil law, 
as well in towns as in the country, and combining, in their single 
persons, the duties of Recorder, County Court Judge, and Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions ; while such is the keenness with which 
appointments to this important office are scanned, that a gentle- 
man well qualified to pronounce an opinion in the matter told 
me that it was of little importance which political party might be 
in power, for that no one dared nominate, as Sheriff Substitute, 
any person who was not well qualified for the duties, an observa- 
tion the truth of which a personal acquaintance, on my part, with 
almost every Sheriff Substitute in Scotland tended greatly to 
confirm. 

Evidence of the vast superiority of Scotland in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law is at this very moment evolved by the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission now sitting on the doings of Trades’ 
Unions. No such series of cowardly and villanous persecutions, 
heartless imaimings, and foul murders as are now coming to light 
in England would, in Scotland, have been possible without swift 
detection and stern punishment, for the Lord Advocate, as public 
prosecutor, with his able body of assistants (the Procurators 
Fiscal), would soon have traced them out and have brought the 
offenders before judges—generally the Sheriff Substitute—ready 
and able, on the verdict of a jury, to award such a punishment as 
to strike terror into any body of associate criminals, however numer- 
ous. ‘The last case, according to my knowledge, of a ‘Trades’ Union 
offence, deserving the name of outrage, in Scotland, occurred at 
Glasgow about twenty-five years ago ; when, as I was on the spot 
soon after, I am enabled to say, beyond doubt, that the investiga- 
tion which resulted—a difficult and protracted one—was con- 
ducted (and successfully) by the Procurator Fiscal of the city, and 
was followed by the trial, conviction, and imprisonment of the 
offenders. And recent inquiries of persons in Scotland who, by 
their position must have the latest information on the subject, 
confirms the accuracy of my knowledge, and my belief that during 
the whole of the period to which the examination of the Trades’ 
Union Commissioners appears to be coufined—ten years—there 
has not, in Scotland, been a single serious offence like those which 
have spread such wide terror and cast on us such disgrace in 
England. 

Instead, therefore, of indulging in speculation alone, let us, 
on this side the Tweed, urge resolutely and persistently that a 
system which has been found so efficacious in Scotland shall, with 
the improvemeuts which time has suggested—and they are nume- 
rous—be adopted, without delay, in England ; and thus for ever 
put an end to a state of legal administration which scarcely 
merits the name of system, and is far behind the age in which we 
live—an age which, having long since outlived its old bad roads, 
with pack horses for the conveyance of goods, its feeble manu- 
factures unaided by the steam-engine, a commerce depending on 
uncertain winds for propelling its ships, and an agriculture devoid 
of science, ought no longer to endure an administration of the 
law which allows well known thieves and burglars to be at large, 
and which admits of the existence below the surface of the mon- 
strous evils which the Trades’ Union Commissioners are now 
dragging to light.—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERIC HI. 

Abergele, September 18, 1867. 





“THE CREED OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH.” 

[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Some of your correspondents seem to forget that any 
National Church must have some “practical centre.” We see 
that the present system cannot last; we hope for its change, 
not its destruction, and we hope that this change may be made in 
our own day. 

Now, though we may conceive it to be -just possible that a 
church may have no explicit creed, yet it must have some common 
worship ; its members must, I suppose, meet together for prayer, 
or praise, or some religious exercise in which all can join, and this 
common worship makes necessary some implicit common creed. 

So there are two dangers : one, of excluding those who ought to 
be included, and so perpetuating the evils of the present system ; the 
other, which your correspondents do not guard against, of instantly 
destroying the new Church, by making its creed so vague and 
colourless, that all that vast majority who require some colour in 





their religion would immediately leave it, because they could gain 
no spiritual good from it. 

It would be difficult to persuade the seventy Bishops who have 
just declared themselves out of communion with—that is, have 
excommunicated—their legal brother, to remain in a Church in 
which belief in Christ was the only article of faith; it would be 
impossible to induce them to remain in it, if that belief were an 
open question. Yet if they and the vast majority of the present 
Church of England, and of the “Orthodox Dissenters,” refused 
to join the new National Church, there would be but a small sect 
remaining. 

We must take people and things as they exist, and if we do 
not wish to put off all reformation for an indefinite time, we 
must recognize the fact that nine out of ten religious people found 
their religion on belief in Christ, and require, for its sustenance, 
the acknowledgment of their communion with Him in the prayers 
they use, and the teaching they receive ; and, I suppose, few 
would have a National Church without prayer or teaching of some 
kind. 

Such being the case, we can hardly doubt that any religious 
body which allowed the belief in Christ to be an open question, 
which did not make communion with Him an assumption under- 
lying all prayer, would be instantly and finally repudiated by the 
majority of the nation, and so cease to be in any way national. 

Does not the narrowness of the present Church arise from there 
being no recognized constitutional method of altering its doctrines 
and formularies ? If there were such a method, we might find 
the confession of Christ and belief in His resurrection, which St. 
Paul declared to be sufficient, a creed comprehensive enough for 
us.—I am, Sir, &c., T. G. V. 





A WIFE ON HER TRAVELS.—V. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘“SpecTaTorR.”] 
Chur, September 28, 1867. 


Sir,—Our holiday culminated, or, as the Almanacks say of the 
moon, “southed,” at Pontresina, for there it passed its meridian, 
its middle point in time, and its most southerly in space. Indeed, 
by this day week I hope to be at home once more. Edward says 
our holiday has lost all its spring and elasticity in consequence. 
He has been mumbling at intervals ever since, in dirge-like tones, 
to himself, ‘‘ Half of their heavy task was done, and the clock told 
the hour for retiring ;” nay, he has even been so illogical—I am 
sure men even beat women in that at times—as to wish that he 
could always ‘have all his holiday in the first half ;” for he says 
its back seems somehow broken when there is more of it behind 
than before. But I have tried to impress upon him that to have 
all of anything in the first half is impossible ;—doesn’t Miss Cobbe 
call that sort of thing impossible a priori ?—and what is worse, 
inconvenient. My little Colin, who, as he is only three years old, 
can scarcely have contracted an appetite for anything so morbid, 
so much like a metaphysical pdaté de foie gras, as an a priori 
impossibility, always seems to me to be in the way of wishing 
to have all his cake in the first half; and if it came 
to be the family ambition of our house in general, which it 
might, you know, if the master sets the example, what a 
domestic circle ours at Wandsworth would be! However, we 
have eujoyed ourselves excessively since leaving Pontresina, but 
Edward will say “‘ the gold is off the gingerbread” because his 
office draweth nigh. 1 tell him he should be ashamed to regret going 
back to his little family. For my part, I feel, with the runaway 
postman in Martin Chuzzlewit, that “my bright home is in the 
settin’ Sun” (on Wandsworth Common), and I think it’s hardly 
kind of Edward, after I have made such sacrifices, to lament that 
the moment is approaching when I shall be united to my little 
ones again. When, after a perilous day’s journey, I open my 
pocket-book gt night, and pore over the thick, dark, curly tress 
of that dear, naughty, high-spirited romp, the silky lock of 
that darling little trot of mine, and the soft innocent ringlet of 
my noble little Colin, I am sure Edward might often see, if he 


would, that 
“The heart he thought so free and tame 


Would struggle like a captive bird.” 
My sweet Colin! Edward read aloud the other day, I believe in 
a critical mood, one of Mr. Kinglake’s eloquent sentences about 
Sir Colin Campbell :—‘‘ Yet he was of so fine a nature, that 
although he did not always avoid great bursts of anger, there 
was no ignoble bitterness in his sense of wrong.” ‘That's our 
Colin to a hair!” I said, and burst into tears. Edward did his 
best to soothe me, but I suppose I cannot expect that even he 
should understand all the mysterious tenderness of such a love as 
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mine. Forgive me!—it’s Colin’s birthday to-morrow. I will 
struggle for composure. 

From Pontresina we turned westward once more. It wasa 
lovely morning, as we retraced our steps in a broken-springed 
Einspanner, from which there was a rather alarming rebound,—it 
tossed us like pancakes—down the Engadin again as far as Ponte, 
whence we were to cross the Rhetian Alps by the Albula pass to 
the Upper Valley of the Rhine. Here Edward discovered that he 
had brought away with him the gigantic door-key of our Pontresina 
lodging. And, would you believe? he had a struggle to part with 
it. It had always reminded him, he said, in his misty way, of the 
mysterious key which Mephistopheles gives Faust in that strange 
second part of the drama,—the key which waxes and grows heavy 
in Faust’s hand, and leads him on, through the heart of the Earth, 
into the Solitudes and Wildernesses of absolute Emptiness, where 
‘‘the Mothers” reign. When I stared, and asked what it was 
all about, Edward admitted he never had had the least idea what 
Goethe really meant, but this big Pontresina key, which he main- 
tained always did grow heavier as he held it, the wildernesses 
and solitudes of this wild land, and the eerie old crone to whom 
the key belonged, and who might well stand for one of Goethe’s 
mysterious ‘‘ mothers,” combined to make him feel as if the key 
were a sort of charm to the inner secrets of the Alps, and he didn’t 
see why the old woman should have it back. Only think of an 
elderly householder at Wandsworth talking such trash as that ;— 
the old goose! However, I interferedat once. I’m always losing 
my own keys, and I can feel for a fellow-creature, even though she 
be a German crone. I took it sternly from him and gave it to 
our driver, explaining in broken German that it was to be returned 
to the old lady of No. 10, whom he said he well knew and 
respected. Edward looked after the key wistfully, but made no 
resistance ; yet he was distrait and low for some time after. Iam 
convinced Goethe reading and German Universities are very bad 
training for practical Englishmen. Poor dear Edward! He has 
a lot of cobwebs somewhere at the bottom of his dear addled old 
brain ! 

At Ponte the mail was just starting over the Albula pass for 
Bergiin, Tiefenkasten, and Chur (Coire), the last the capital of 
the Grisons. We were given places on the box of a satellite 
of the main coach,—a three-horse coach, which followed in its 
wake. We began immediately to wind up the terraces of the 
pass, which alarmed me greatly by their steepness, and I could not 
conceive how the mails dare descend them at night, as they do 
in coming from Coire. In about an hour and a half we got 
to the top of the steepest part, took our last look back at 
the Bernina Alps and the great glaciers—the Morderatsch 
Paradies, and Roseg—gleaming in the distance, saw the sun glitter 
for the last time on the green-white Inn, and dived into the deso- 
late and sterile defile of the Albula pass. We were already above 
the snow, which lay in big patches wherever it had a little shelter 
from the sun, in every hollow beneath us, a chill wind came whistling 
through the pass from the west, we began to see the heavier and 
more lumpy masses of the Rhine mountains looming up in the dis- 
tance before us, and at every step the defile around us became 
wilder and more savage. ‘The Albulastock, as it is called, reared 
its stiff wall in a precipice on our right, with one mass of pendent 
glacier, and on our left was the ragged saw of a mountain ridge, 
whose jagged teeth gave something like ferocity of expression to 
the barren and precipitous mountains which they crowned. As we 
advanced, the pass, at least a mile wide, became strewn with frag- 
ments of rock from brink to brink without any grass or tint of green 
amongst them—the debris, I suppose, of recent landslips or ava- 
lanches, but pounded so small that scarcely any one rock seemed to 
exceed the size of an ordinary milestone, I never saw a scene so de- 
solate. ‘The wind whistled coldly through the pass, a cloud came over 
the sun, and I could not help saying to Edward that the landscape 
seemed to have carved upon it with a rudeness of hand that added 
to its grandeur the very frown of God. There must, neverthe- 
less, have been plants, and rare plants, in the crevices between 
the rocks which carpeted this Arabia Petraa of a pasf, for I saw 
two botanists with botanical boxes hunting carefully for specimens. 
Soon we began to descend. Down we dashed, terrace after terrace, 
sweeping round such sharp corners that I held my breath and 
squeezed Edward’s hand,—more in excitement than terror,—as 
we approached them at a pace that made me giddy. There was a 
fearful sort of rapture in it, too, and it reminded me of Edgar 
Poe’s fanciful account of the descent of the Maelstrom. Our 
three-horse coach had a great sprawling piebald for the leader; 
it was harnessed before the other two, and apt to take offence at 


the flicks our coachman would give it. I am sure [ thought that | 
at one of these corners that piebald would have taken us over the | 





little dwarf posts, which were often the only things between us and 
seventy feet of perpendicular rock. Before long we reached a 
little circular green basin or valley, where there was a rude 
little inn. But after stopping barely two minutes, we rushed 
off again down another descent quite as perilous as the last, 
towards a lower green basin, where there were a few Alpine 
huts. Mr. Dickens would have described the drive thus :— 
‘‘ Yoho! past patches of eternal snow, and desolate precipices, 
and wildernesses of pounded rock,—yoho! past little Alpine inns, 
and green oases sprinkled with the huts of Alpine herdsmen,— 
yoho ! past cows and goats with tinkling bells, and patches of blue 
campanula and withered Alpine roses, and little roaring streams 
white from their glacier source ;” but as nobody does say yoho! on 
either English or German coaches on such occasions, as far as I 
know, and I never could seize the full force of that remarkable 
expression, [ will only refer to the fact that it occurred to me here 
as being not improbably Mr. Dickens’s not very expressive device 
for suggesting the inarticulate excitement of such a wild drive as 
this of ours. I admit that I felt at times inclined to scream with 
something between pain and pleasure when I saw the mail coach 
rattling on, a terrace or so beneath us, and knew that we must be 
in another minute or two where it was ; but if I had shrieked, it 
certainly would not have been yoho! which strikes me as a 
somewhat feeble and sentimental form of yell. There was one 
terrible moment. My broad-brimmed Leghorn hat, trimmed, 
as I think I have before remarked, with a slight but elegant 
wreath of ivy leaves,—by this time somewhat the worse for 
wear,—escaped from my trembling grasp, and flew on the 
road behind us. Edward explained the catastrophe to the 
driver, who was just before us, and that excellent person imme- 
diately put the thongs into my dear Edward’s weak grasp, and 
decended in search of my hat. The corner just in front was a 
fearful one; the stage coach was rushing on swiftly before us; 
the sprawling piebald was showing a good deal of competitive 
zeal; and Edward was, I may say, entirely unaccustomed to 
driving a three-in-hand. I trembled for the result. I exclaimed im- 
petuously, ‘‘ Perish my straw hat and its elegant though no longer 
brilliant wreath, rather than eight lives should be endangered !” 
But while I was uttering this apostrophe, which, being in English, 
was naturally unintelligible to the coachman, he returned with 
my hat, took the reins from the uncertain hand which held them, 
and we were again in comparative safety. I shall have that hat— 
my Albula hat—cleaned and retrimmed when I get home. It re- 
presents, as Louis Napoleon would say, a memory and an escape. 
We rushed down that corkscrew descent for hours, passing from 
one green basin to another at a lower level, till it seemed as if we 
should get into the heart of the earth. 

After dinner at Bergiin we were transferred to a still smaller 
tributary of the mail,—an Einspanner, driven by an infant of ten 
or eleven, in which, but for the said infant, we were alone,—an 
intermediate satellite with two horses forming the link between 
us and the main mail coach, so that now we were a caravan of 
three. I never saw a child of greater composure than our driver. 
He drove us down a dark and savage vale which they say is very 
like the Via Mala in the Sphigen pass, with the utmost sang-froid, 
and used his drag with an elderly caution that gained him my 
highest esteem. But, dear me, how hot it got as we descended ! 
Used as we had been to the Pontresina air, the burning afternoon 
sun of the close valley as we approached Tiefenkasten (‘* Deep- 
Box,” as they may well call it) was almost more than I could 
bear. The dizzy descent, the suspense of that minute while 
Edward held the reins, and the oppressive heat of the eveniig, 
rather overcame my frail system. When we got out at Tiefen- 
kasten I was still just conscious, thanks to my salts. But 
even then I had much to bear. The inn was excellent, but 
the Albula torrent roared round it, and the rush of its 
waters came in so loud at both windows of our room that we 
could scarcely hear each other speak ; and all night it roared on, 
so that whether I was part of it, or it was part of me, was the one 
insoluble problem which I was vainly trying to solve all night, in 
what Edward was pleased to call my sleep. In the morning I had 
no nerves at all, and when Edward proposed a new pass, or new 
passes, first the Schynpass, I think, to Thusis, and then the 
Spliigen, I said to him at once, ‘‘ My dear Edward, I have made 
some sacrifice to come here ; you know how susceptible I am ; these 
passes are too much for me. Theyshatter me. Let us have some- 
thing tame and peaceful.” 

Well, we did try for it, and I believe Edward intended to have 
a really tame journey that day up the Landwasser to Davos-am- 
Platz, a quiet and lovely green table-land, strewn with chalets in 
the most picturesque way. But the truth is, everything is a pass 
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hereabouts. We wound through the pine woods, half-way up the 
mountain side, in and out, doubling every winding of the moun- 
tains for miles, along a path which even the natives call a mere 
‘* goats’ path,” in parts artificially made with timber forced into 
the mountain side, and an immense precipice beneath us. The 
great glaciers of the Albulastock closed the view behind us, and 
the Landwasser roared at an immense depth below. I doubt if 
we were ever in more real danger than on that jolting little 
mountain cart, but as we went very slowly it did not impress the 
imagination so much as the rushing of the mail coach, and when 
we did reach the Davos table-land everything like danger and 
terror was clearly over. Anything more like the ideal “* Happy 
Ralley ” I never saw. Broad green pasturages below, and, break- 
ing the thick pine woods above, plenty of those green, fresh, turfy 
hollows to which the Swiss herdsmen appropriate the name of 
‘Alp ;” chalets, with their roofs dotted with those picturesque 
stones, were sprinkled everywhere over the broad valley; church 
spires peeped up every two or three miles; cows and goats with 
tinkling bells sauntered about the mountains; and the rapid little 
Landwasser, bridged roughly every half-mile or so, and pouring 
out of an exquisite little green lake, the Davosersee, in which 
it takes its source, drew a winding, sparkling, line of beauty 
across the picture. 

The landscape was certanly peaceful enough, I must admit ; 
and thankful I was for two days’ rest in this primitive place. We 
were rather roughly received though. The people at the inn seemed 
to dislike us as foreigners, and the good old Swiss clergyman 
dragged us into his sermon rather pointedly on the Sunday, when 
impressing brotherly feeling on his people. This was partly, I 
fancy, because Edward and I, who went into church before any- 
body else, sat together, and it afterwards appeared that the men 
and the women sit apart, so we were marked out by our blunder 
as ‘‘ aliens in blood, language, and (perhaps) religion.” Davos is a 
primitive watering-place, frequented almost solely by Swiss, 
mostly, indeed, by the people of Chur (Coire, the capital of 
the Grisons). There is some jealousy felt of strangers there, 
I think, and certainly we were a good deal snubbed by the 
young women who seemed to manage the otherwise comfort- 
able inn,—an old Rathhaus, or town hall. But the Swiss 
visitors were a kindly, comfortable old set, after all. A 
venerable old man, with heavy silver spectacles, who sat oppo- 
site Edward at the table d’héte, and who had taken a child- 
like pleasure in our blunder in church, reciting it at dinner to his 
neighbours with the most rapturous delight, took my fancy, in 
spite of, perhaps in consequence of, the pleasure we afforded him. 
Once, when Edward awkwardly dropped a dish with something 
like ground rice in it,—he was a little agitated by my urgency to 
know what was in it, and whether it was wholesome or barbarous 
food, before it was handed to me,—this venerable old man laughed 
so long and with such harmless and childlike enjoyment, that all 
the table d’héte, ourselves included, joined him in his mirth, and 
I am convinced that his declining years will be gilded to the last, 
as by asort of sunset, with the glow of this unparalleled event. 
He was a good old man, and smiled and chuckled in a most friendly 
way whenever he saw Edward afterwards, as much as to say, 
‘* Deep rooted in that ground-rice pudding there is a sentiment of 
mutual regard between us, which death itself will not extinguish.” 

Well, here we are at last in Chur (or Coire), the capital of the Gri- 
sons, and the most beautiful of mountain cities, with its rapid moun- 
tain torrent, the Plessur, running through its principal street, or 
avenue, to join the infant Rhine about a mile off, and its great 
mountains rising on nearly every side, yet not so close but that 
both north and west you get the loveliest distant views, and great 
stretches of sunset cloud. Yet certainly of all Swiss cities it seems 
the most utilitarian. There is not a Swiss toy or a bit of Swiss 
carving in it. When Edward tried to-day to get a paper knife, 
so favourite a manufacture of many Swiss Cantons, the only 
instrument he could with difficulty and after much inquiry pro- 
cure, was a dirty yellow bit of flat bone with a hole in it, for 
which he was charged 6d. We have not seen a single pretty 
thing in any one shop of this most lovely town. I can’t find 
anything pretty to buy, and if we don’t take something beautiful 
back to Edward’s mother, that austere old lady will certainly 
frown darkly upon us. She is an Admiral’s niece, I believe, and 
has imbibed quite naval ideas of discipline. Edward says 
that in his childhood the way she would ring the upstairs 
bell for him and his brothers, when they were late in 
the morning, was positively alarming ;—it was like ‘“ piping 
all hands on deck.” ‘Then, though so disciplinarian with 
her sons, she is strictly humanitarian about her servants, and 
even now won't let Edward ring the bell for them, “ No, my 





dear,” she says, ‘‘ they have had much more fatigue to-day than 
you. Go to the bottom of the stairs, and say, ‘ Annabella, when 
you next come upstairs for some other purpose, but not before, 
please bring candles.’” Oh dear! what shall I do if I can’t find 
something pretty to take home to my mother-in-law? By the way, 
I should much like to have the Spectator’s view,—the ‘ earnest” 
view, you know,—of mothers-in-law. It might be of the greatest 
service, Sir, to your obedient servant, 
A Wire on Her Travers. 


P.S.—Dear me, I am so fluttered! How can you speak so 
lightly of my judgment—‘ alert, but, we fear, unsound,”—as 
you do in answer to ** Viator,” in your number of the 21st, which I 
have just got? I can’t say how grieved I am we didn’t go to the 
Three Kings at Bale. But it was all Edward's fault, you know, 
not mine. He trusted some foolish person’s opinion in the rail- 
way carriage, whom I should never have advised him to depend 
upon at all. assure you my ‘ vivacity,” as you are pleased to 
call it, is the sort of vivacity which springs from lucidity of insight, 
and is not inconsistent with the most unquestionable weight of 
character. 


- 
BOOKS. 
—»——_ 
MR. FITZGERALD'S TRANSLATIONS.* 

Mr. FirzGeracp has at least chosen his subjects wisely. It has 
often been observed that Euripides approaches more closely to 
modern thought than any other of the great classical poets; nor 
is there, at least among the Greeks, another style which better 
accommodates itself to the purposes of the translator. He abounds 
in rhetorical passages, and rhetoric, whether in prose or verse, is 
of all things the most easily and satisfactorily rendered in 
another language. His sententious and highly elliptical dia- 
logue presents, of course, a harder task. ‘The rapid thrust and 
parry interchanged between two speakers in a continuous series 
of half finished sentences will task any skill to the utmost, but 
the difficulties are not insuperable to labour, like those which 
meet the translator elsewhere, as, for instance, in some of the 
phrases and images of Aischylus. Of the lyrical verse, some, it is 
true, is very obscure, and apparently very barren of meaning, 
intended, probably, for musical purposes, and little better, in any 
other points of view, than a libretto usually is. But many of the 
choral odes, those of the Hippolytus among the number, are full of 
singular beauty, a beauty, too, which our language, powerful as. 
it is in word-painting, is not inadequate to represent. ‘Theocritus 
and the minor pastoral poets are, in a different way, almost equally 
well adapated to translation. The language of passion, whether 
it be of love or grief, is essentially the same under every form ; 
and the description of natural beauty, in which these poets are 
peculiarly rich, is exactly the task with which a writer capable of 
using the resources of our language will feel himself most able to 
cope. We have often wondered why, in the present rage for 
translation, this field of effort has been so neglected. In handling 
the gems of the Anthology, Mr. Fitzgerald compares himself with 
many predecessors who have produced some of the most felicitous 
renderings which our literature possesses. 

To speak of the Hippolytus first, we cannot say that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has achieved a complete success. His work may, indeed,, 
be read with pleasure. It is a fairly faithful and adequate ren- 
dering of the original, written, for the most part, in easy, flowing. 
English, and seldom offending by the stiffness and baldness which 
are the besetting faults of translation. Some of it deserves, and 
much might have been made by some expenditure of labour to 
deserve, higher praise. The unrhymed portions are the weakest. 
Whether Mr. Fitzgerald has fallen into the delusion that blank 
verse, because it is free from certain restrictions, is easily written, 
or whether he has been misled by the example of the dramatists, 
whose broken and irregular rhythms are meant for speaking, we 
cannot determine. Tis versification is certainly neither vigorous. 
nor polished. No ear can tolerate such lines as these :— 

“ Forthwith terrible love possessed her heart.” 

“ Piteously in silence she wastes away ” 

“What is this called by men the being in love ?” 

“ And shame which is two-fold—one unfraught with ill.” 

“ Thou should’st not have made women the suppliers.” 
Occasional inharmonious lines might, however, be passed over,, 
were it not for the general impression of weakness and rudeness 
which the versification leaves upon us. The speech with which 








* The Crowned Hippolytus af Euripides, together with a Selection from the Pustorab 
and Lyric Poets of Greece. Trauslated into Kaglish Verse by Maurice Purcell Fitz- 
gerald. Londou: Chapman and Hall, 1:67. 
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Aphrodite opens the drama especially offends in this way. Here 
is a specimen, taken at random :— 


I will tell the tale to Theseus ;—every jot 
Shall be reveaied ; and him, my enemy, 
The curses of his father shall destroy, 
According to the power by Ocean-King 
Poseidon given,—that Theseus unto him 
Three times might pray, thrice pray for nought in vain. 
The most vigorous passage which we have been able to find is 
where Theseus, persuaded of his son's guilt, breaks forth into 
vehement reproaches against him :— 
Thou keepest company with Gods, forsooth ! 
As better than thy fellows? Thou art chaste, 
And spotless? Let me not believe thy vaunts, 
And charge the Gods with ignorance of evil. 
Boast, if thou wilt, then; trick men in thy eating; 
Choose bloodless food ; take Orpheus for thy king ; 
Dance, shout i’ the orgies; hold in much esteem 
A misty fog of scribblings ;—thou art caught, 
Thou art caught in the act; and thee, and such as thee, 
I bid all men stand far from; for they hunt, 
They compass round their prey with pious phrases, 
Devising villanous plots. Thy prey is dead; 
She is dead. Thinks’t thou her death will make thee safe ? 
O wretch! it is thy very certain ruin. 
What oaths, what words can overbear this witness, 
And of this charge acquit thee ? 
The rhymed verse is, in general, of a quality superior to the rest. 
‘The following specimen the reader who may compare it with the 
original will find sufficiently literal :— 
Now am [I ill at ease ; my hopes are spent; 
For I have seen our Athens’ brightest star 
Dimmed by a father’s wrath ; have seen him sent 
Alone on alien soil to wander far. 
O rippled sands upon my country’s shore! 
O thick oak coppice on the mountain grey ! 
Where with Dictynna thou didst chase the boar, 
And urge thy fleet hounds on her destined prey! 
No more shall thou see yoked thy Adrian steeds, 
Or curb their flying course round Limna’s meads ; 
The Muse that slept not on the tuneful strings 
Through the old halls shall cease her echoings; 
In the lush grass what time she lays her head, 
Latona’s child must rest ungarlanded ; 
And all the rival maids that sighed for thee 
Must mourn unwedded their calamity.—(pp. 56-7.) 


We have said that the translation is fairly faithful, but it is not 
free from faults, most of them omissions. Some of them, it seems 
to us, are rather serious mistakes of the author’s meaning. We 
can find space for only a few instances. ‘Scaring the wild 
beasts that infest the land” is a singularly bad rendering of 
Ojjpus sEaipes yoovos. (1. 11.) Easpew means something much 
more effective than ‘scaring,’ and the expression ‘ that infest the 
Jand,’ besides representing nothing in the original, is curiously out 
of place in the mouth of Aphrodite, A little further on (1. 30 
et seq.) we hear how Pheelira builds a temple to Cypris, on the 
very verge of Attic land, and looking over Troezen; and then 
comes the reason, ‘ because she loved a stranger,” ’Epao épwr’ 
zx0nuov, a pathetic touch which Mr. Fitzgerald altogether 
misses in his lines, — 

Close beside Athene’s cliff, 
That overlooks this land, she raised a fane 
To Cypris, lovestruck with an absent love. 
Towards the close of the nurse’s speech (473-6) he seems to have 
made a more serious error. The old woman has been telling her 
mistress that it is useless to fight against the passion that consumes 
her. It is even impious, she says, and she goes on,— 
"ADA, @ Dian wal, My! uv nan Qpevaiv 
Aj Sov & UBpiZoug’> 0b yap &220 TAgy USpis 
Tad’ Zori, xpeicom Oasnoven sivas O22¢1V° 
Térua 0 epicu 
Mr. Fitzgerald has,— 
So, daughter dear, curb thy distempered mind, 
And stay thy impious wish; for nothing less 
Than impious is the aim of mortal man 
To set himself above the immortal Gods. 
Endure thy love. 
The obvious meaning of these lines is something which contradicts 
the whole tenour of the nurse’s advice. ‘‘ Impious wish,” which 
any reader would interpret of Phzedra’s unholy passion, is a very 
infelicitous reudering of YBpiZoven, Which of course means an 
impious pride of resistance, while ‘* endtre thy love” has a sense 
exactly the opposite of the real meaning of sé,wa épaioa, Which 
should be rendered by something like * be bold in love.’ 

The translations from Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus occupy 

about half the volume, and are, we think, better executed 





than the Hippolytus. The versification is more evenly good, 


generally keeping up to a fair pitch of excellence when sus- 
tained by dignity and beauty in the original, though failing 
under the severer test of humorous and colloquial passages. Let 
the reader compare ‘‘ The Walk in Spring” or ‘The Cyclops” 
with the gossip of the women in the Adoniazus#. In rendering 
his author, Mr. Fitzgerald is often, to say the least, very careless. 
We turn naturally to the best known passages. Here is the 
garden scene in ‘‘ The Walk in Spring,” or, as it should rather be 
called, ‘* The Harvest Festival :”’— 
There on a couch profuse 
Of odorous mastich, and the fresh cut shoots 
Of vines, we lay in joy ; and overhead 
Tall elms and poplars rustled in the breeze, 
And bubbling upward from the Muses’ grot 
Murmured a sacred fountain at our side. 
And chattering high amid the shady boughs 
The sunburnt cicades toiled their ceaseless song. 
Far in the thickness of the briery bush 
Harsh croaked the frog; carolled the crested larks, 
Carolled the linnets, and the wood-dove moaned, 
And yellow bees around the fountains hummed.—(p. 106-7.) 
This is pretty, but it is marred by one or two blemishes. Why 
‘bubbling upwards” for xarei3éuevov? The Muses’ grot was 
probably a dropping well. ‘Take, again, the description of the 
Cyclops :— 
From ear to ear across my front 
Stretches a shaggy eyebrow all in one, 
And but a single eye flames underneath, 
And my flat nose lies level with my lips. 

It is of course natural to suppose that the eye should be wnder- 
neath the eyebrow, but Theocritus says Zreor:, and so the Cyclops 
was always represented, with one huge eye in the forehead anda 
shaggy eyebrow beneath it. 

As another instance, we may specify the famous picture of Europa 
on the bull, in the second idyll of Moschus, a passage which, both 
for its own merit and for its associations, demands a careful 
rendering. The Greek runs thus:— 

“HO dp Epelomévn Znvis Bososs eri vwross 

TH wiv Exev ravpou dorsyiv xépas, ev yepl 0 2.27, 
Eipue ropQupéius xorwou ariyas, Oppa uy jus 
Asbo: EDeAnumevgy Tonys aos dorEeToV VOwp. 
Koarwdy 6 wuoos rirros Babds Edpwrein:, 
“lorioy ditre vyig, ehappileone 02 noupyy. 


Mr. Fitzgerald translates it thus :— 


But she, upon the ox-like back of Zeus 

Sat, clasping in one hand the branching horn, 

And with the other folded from her lap 

The purple wavy robe, for fear the wash 

Of water, and the illimitable sea 

Should drench it. Like the sail of some swift ship, 

The bellying breezes filled her deep-fringed vest, 

And lightly lifted up the virgin form. 
‘¢ Branching,” as applied to a horn, as, for instance, to a stag’s 
horn, surely means ‘‘ that which has branches,” and suggests an 
dea quite different from that of doAré3. The meaning of the 
following lines, which are really a piece of very exact description, 
has, we think, been entirely missed. ‘‘ Folding a robe from the 
lap” signifies nothing. KéAzog does not mean “the lap,” but 
the loosely fitting tunic or dress, of which Europa collects the 
folds in the disengaged hand. ‘The +¢).9; or mantle, not “ vest,” 
the upper garment, probably fastened round her neck, she is 
obliged to leave for the wind to blow as it will. 

Translation is a work which receives so little reward, either in 
fame or profit, that there seems to be something ungracious in 
unfavourable criticism. Yet it is necessary to speak candidly, 
the more so because every unsuccessful attempt strengthens the 
prevailing impression that a good translation is impossible. To 
that belief we by no means subscribe. The great difficulty is, 
that what demands a man’s undivided labour has, of necessity, to 
be made the amusement of his leisure. The only practicable course 
is that our translators should very much limit the extent of their 
undertakings. Let Mr. Fitzgerald bestow on three or four 
carefully selected pieces as much labour as he has given to 
the whole of this volume, and let him not rest satisfied 
with anything inferior to his very best style. We shall be 
happy to give him the praise which we believe him to be capable 
of earning. Meanwhile, that we may part on pleasant terms, we 
will give the reader the benefit of one of his happiest efforts. It 
is a fragment of Aleman, p. 197 :— 

The mountain-tops are fixed in sleep, 
The dark ravines are still ; 

Silent each forward-jutting steep, 
Each torrent from the hill; 


And the forest leaves, and the creeping things 
That out of her bosom the swart earth brings, 
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And the beasts that roam on the mountain side, 

And the bees, and the monstrous shapes that hide 
In the secret vaults of the wine-dark deep, 

And the birds that fly with their wings stretched wide, 
Tribe after tribe, are hushed in sleep. 


That is exquisite. 





THE STARLING.* 

Dr. Macteop’s writing is always worth reading, often worth 
studying. We have ere now observed that his weightiest sentences 
are often uttered in so light a tone, they scarcely strike with their 
full force till afterwards recalled. This is pre-eminently the case 
in the little work before us. It has been Dr. Macleod’s fate often 
to combat the sturdy prejudices and intense narrow-minded- 
ness of the Church he loves, and one of whose chief ornaments he 
is. But the keen-edged weapon he wields so well he has rarely 
used to better purpose than in the simple story before us. 

Adam Mercer, his hero, is cousin to John Spence, gamekeeper, 
and as a young man has an irresistible taste for poaching, in 
which exciting occupation he is at length discovered by the old 
gamekeeper, who looks on a tendency to poach as human nature. 
** But ye ken human natur’s wicked, desperately wicked, and afore 
I was a keeper my natur was full as wicked as yours—full, 
Adam, if no waur. But I have repented ever sin’ I was made 
keeper.” We see intuitively the twinkle in the old man’s eye as 
he speaks, and expect the convicted delinquent to escape condign 
punishment. But it is not quite so easy for a keeper not to do his 
duty ; and Adam, to avoid bringing troubles upon his relative or 
disgrace upon himself, promises to enlist for a soldier. It is on his 
return many years afterwards, after seeing much hard service, 
winning the rank of sergeant, and settling down to his old trade 
as shoemaker in the parish of Drumfylie, twenty miles from his 
former home, that we first make his acquaintance. A fine char- 
acter is the old sergeant, with his erect bearing, his high principles, 
his fiery spirit cooled by many years of hard service and the disci- 
pline of military life. His quiet sympathy with every form of dis- 
tress and his ready aid made him a welcome guest in many a home- 
stead which had reason to bless the day when he first crossed its 
doorstep. It was not long before by a unanimous vote of the con- 
gregation Mercer was elected to the office of Elder in the parish, 
an event which was followed shortly by his marriage. Adam was 
grey-haired and getting into years when this took place, but 
Emerson has well said, ‘‘ While we converse with what is above us, 
we do not grow old, but young. Some thoughts always find us 
young, and keep us so.” And so it was with Adam Mercer ; he had 
preserved the child’s heart in the midst of the full-grown flock, and 
Katie Mitchell found herself loved with a “ freshness, fullness, and 
strength ” which did not grow less as the years went on. A boy 
was born to them, and during his short life Adam had caught and 
tamed for him a starling, and taught him to speak with great 
precision. ‘It’s first and most important lesson was, ‘ I’m 
Charlie’s bairn.’” The sergeant had also taught him to repeat 
the words, ‘“* A man’s a man for a’ that,” and to whistle a bar or 
two of ‘*Wha'll be King but Charlie?” Katie at first scarcely 
liked the starling, she was sure it was not canny for a bird to speak 
sae weel, and has only a too distinct recollection of an over-edu- 
cated parrot, who, ‘‘ When the minister was veesitin’ and exhortin’ 
in Willie Jamieson’s house, cried out, ‘Stap your blethers!’ just 
ahint the minister, wha gied sic a loup, and thocht it a cunning 
device of Satan.” But all little differences ended with the death 
of their boy; from that day ‘‘ Charlie’s bairn” was the ‘most 
cherished member of the little household, till one luckless bright 
Sunday morning, guided by his good or, as at that moment it 
seemed, his bad angel, Adam Mercer hung the bird out in the 
sunshine, and he, as in gratitude bound, ‘** began to pour out more 
confessions and testimonies than had been heard for weeks.” ‘The 
subtle irony that runs through the whole of this and the next 
chapter must be read entire to be fully appreciated. We com- 
mend them to the careful attention of every Kirk Session in Scot- 
land. We content ourselves with the barest morsels of fact, con- 
scious that in appropriating them we leave the aroma and, we 
must add, the pungency behind. 

The group of happy children who gather round to look with 
wonder on the starling, to shout with laughter at his oracular 
statements, and yet speak carefully of the bird, ‘* for wee Charlie's 
dead,” had their unwonted Sabbath merriment disturbed by the 
sudden apparition of the portly parish minister, the Rev. Daniel 
Porteous, at sight of whom the children made off with a terrified 
shout, ‘‘ as if they had seen a wild beast.” And yet the minister 
was not a bad man, only a man “ fond of quoting the text, 





* The Starling. By Norman Macleod, D.D. London: Alexander Strahan. 





‘ First pure—then peaceable,’” as if the second clause were 
reserved for some distant day. A man who had a strong 
will, “or, as he always called it when in a passion, his con- 
science.” A man apt to blow from his pipe a “huge soap 
bubble of what he called ‘ principle,’ which, when fully developed, 
he contemplated with admiration, as if it were a glorious globe of 
thought.” “ Feelings and tender affections were, in his estima- 
tion, generally dangerous, and always weak commodities.” But 
within this hard shell Dr. Macleod believes there was a kernel. 
It was clear, however, on this particular morning the shell was 
not cracked. Here was a bird daring to provoke to Sabbath- 
breaking half the children in the parish, and that bird hung out, 
as if by the instigation of Satan himself, hung out to the chil- 
dren’s view by an Elder of his own Church! ‘The minister was 
confounded. ‘* He put on his spectacles and looked at the bird, 
and the bird, without any spectacles, returned the inquiring gaze 
with most wonderful composure.” The full force of the scene 
which follows will scarcely be appreciated by those who do not 
understand with what crushing force the condemnation of a Kirk 
Session can fall on any of its members. ‘The minister, with his 
broad assertion that the sergeant had insulted every feeling 
the most sacred, besides injuring the religious habits of the 
young, looks like a caricature, when, in fact, he is a photo- 
graph under a not very powerful microscope. His demand 
that the bird should be destroyed, though startling at first, is 
really in strict accordance with the nature of the man, whose 
imagination had never penetrated beyond the range of his 
‘* principles.” Equally in accord with Adam's character is the 
rejoinder, “* Destroy Charlie—I mean the starling ?” stroking his 
chin, and looking down at the minister with a smile in which there 
was more of sorrow and doubt than any other emotion. ‘' Do you 
mean, Mr. Porteous, that I should kill him?” The minister cer- 
tainly did mean it, but it is sometimes awkward to have our 
thoughts translated for us into clearer English than that in which 
we have chosen to clothe them. ‘To destroy” looks peaceable 
beside ‘‘to kill.” But the minister was not a man to flinch before 
his own idea of duty. He returns to the charge ; we need not say 
the Elder proves obstinate, and is deposed from office, but not 
without the introduction of other personages upon the scene who 
will all interest the reader. ‘There is Miss Porteous (Thomasina), 
who, ‘‘ being next the Bishop, evidently considered herself an arch- 
deacon, dean, or other responsible ecclesiastical personage,” and 
Dr. Macleod’s description of her as her brother's newspaper and 
spiritual detective seems to put us at once in possession of her 
exact position in the parish. But ‘‘wee Mary” comes in the 
midst of all their trouble to cheer the good sergeant and his wife, 
fill Charlie’s empty cot, and raise them out of the depression into 
which the heavy cloud of ecclesiastical censure had plunged them. 
Wee Mary is an orphan, the only child of a large class, who dared 
come on that same Sunday night to be taught as usual by the 
sergeant. ‘The woman with whom she lived had beaten her 
severely, and the sergeant, with his mind ever quickly made up, 
resolves to keep the child with them always. ‘There are few pages 
in the book more truly touching than the scene in which, acting 
on this resolve, and weary with the day's unwonted conflict, the 
good sergeant talks to Mary of his bird :— 

“Tt was to mak’ him weel, no’ to mak’ you play, that I pit him oot. 
But ye see God kens aboot the bird, and it was Him that made him, and 
that feeds him; and see hoo he sleeps ower your new bed,—for that’s 
whaur Charlie used to sleep; and ye'll sleep there, dear, and bide wi’ 
me; and God, that takes care o’ the wee birds, will tak’ care o’ you.” 
Mary said nothing, but turned her face and hid it in the Sergeant’s 
bosom next his heart; and he was more than ever persuaded that his 
heart was not wrong in wishing the orphan to lie thére. ‘ Mary,” the 
Sergeant whispered to her, after a while, “ ye maun aye ca’ me faither.” 
Mary lay closer to his heart. Katie, who had been sitting in the 
same arm-chair which she had occupied in the morning, heard her 
husband's words, and rising, bent over the child, and added, “ And, 
Mary, ye maun aye ca’ me mither.” The starling, who was asleep, 
suddenly awoke, as if startled, shook himself, elevated his yellow bill 
above the round ball of feathers, turned his head, and looked at the 
group with his full bright eye, and although too drowsy to say, “I'm 
Charlie’s bairn,” he evidently remembered the relationship, and would 
have expressed it—partly from jealousy, partly from love—had he not 
been again overpowered by sleep. 

Few men, perhaps, have drunk in more deeply the spirit of the 
command, “* What God hath cleansed that call not thou com- 
mon,” than Dr. Macleod. We can imagine him gazing steadily 
into the face of the most hardened criminal, the wildest prodigal 
that ever spent his all in riotous living, and repeating with our 
starling, ‘A man’s a man for a’ that.” He understands Jock 
Hall, the ne’er-do-weel, as absolutely as he understands Adam 
Mercer or the Rev. Daniel Porteous. ‘The man, with his ragged 
clothing, his dissipated life, to whom no respectable householder 
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would give a night’s lodging ; who only dares to enter the ser-_ 


geant’s house because, as he himself put it, ‘‘ that now the fingers 
of religion are grippen yer windpipe and chokin’ ye, as the evil 
speerit is chokin’ me. .... . I thought you wad like ane waur 
than yersel to speak wi’ ye, and if ye liked, to curse wi’ ye,” but 
whose eye, nevertheless, has taken in the orphan child cared for by 
the deposed Elder, and then burst out with,— 


“T hated my faither! I hated my mither! They hated me, My 


faithor was a Gospel man; he gaed to the kirk on Sabbath—wha but | 


him !—and he drank when he could get it the rest o’ the week; an’ he 
threshed my mither and us time aboot—me warst o’ a’, as I was the 
youngest. I focht mony a laddie for lauchin’ at him and for ca’in him 
names when he was fou, and mony a bluidy nose I got; but he threshed 
me the mair. My mither, tae, gaed to the kirk, and begged claes for me 
and my brithers and sisters frac guid folk, and said that my faither 


wasna weel, and couldna work. Ob, mony a lee I telt for them baith! | 


And she drank, as weel, and focht wi’ my faither and us time aboot. 
And syno they selt a’ their claes and a’ their blankets, and left us wi’ 
toom stomachs and toom hearts, cowerin’ aboot a toom grate wi’ cauld 
cinders. I never was at skule, but was cuffed and kickit like a doug; 
and my wee brithers and sisters a’ dee’d—I dinna ken hoo: but they 
wero starved and threshed, puir things! But they were waik, and I 
was strang. Sae I leeved—waes me! I leeved! hae sat oot in the 
plantin’ mony anicht greetin’ for my brither Jamie, for he had a sair 


cough and dwined awa’, naked and starved. He aye gied me his bit | 


bread that he stealt or beggit "—and Jock cleared his throat and wiped 
his forehead with a scrap of a ragged handkerchief. ‘“ But my faither 
and mither dee’d, thank God! I hate them noo, and they hated me— 
they hated me, they did! ”—and he fell into a sort of dream. His 
vehemence sank into a whisper; and he spoke as one in sleep—‘ An’ 
a’ folks hate me—hate me. <An’ what for no’? I hate them !—God 
forgive me! Na, na! I'll no’ say that. There’s nae God! But I believe 
in the Deevil—that I do, firmly.” 

The sergeant is perplexed, and Jock continues his wild tirade. 
“I’m Jock Hall! a’ body kens me, an a’ hates me, as I do them. 
And what guid did yer ministers and elders, yer Sabbath days 
and preachings do for me? Curse them a’, I say. What’s Jock 
Hall’s soul worth? It’s no worth the burning. What care I?” 
And the sergeant, for answer, gives him food and a pipe. 
And the devil in the man lies down awhile, till Jock’s better 
self asks ‘* What was I saying e’en now?” And Adam answers, 
‘ Nothing particular, never heed Jock, but bide a wee; I'll get ye 
a nice cup of tea, and a smoke after it ; and we'll havea crack, and 
yell comfort me in yer ain way, and I'll comfort you in mine.” 
To some purpose has Dr. Macleod ‘‘ ventured down the dark 
descent,” when he can change the song of chaos and eternal night 
into such harmonies as he weaves through the remaining history 
of this man’s life. His half superstitious fear of the starling and 
the effort made by the sergeant to divert his mind from his wild 
thoughts by the sight of the bird, is well told. 

It is just when Jock has most emphatically declared, “I tell ye 
I’m adeevil,” that the sergeant gives him bread to give to the bird, 
who, seeing the gift in Hall’s hand, declares ‘a man’s a man for 
a that.” We will not do Dr. Macleod the injustice to trace his 
story further. He has the power, given to so few, of seeing other 
men’s mind’s from the inside, and it is this which gives the special 
interest to his most meagre sketches. We watch the minister 
through each phase of his own self-satisfaction till it breaks down, 
clinging towards the last more tenaciously than ever to his 
‘* principles ” because he feared they were melting, ‘his irrita- 
tion measuring, on the whole, very fairly his disbelief in the 
thorough soundness of his own position.” The sergeant, stricken 
with malignant fever, with Jock as his sick nurse, the brusque, 
kindly-hearted, rough-mannered doctor, and the bird which was 
*¢ Charlie’s bairn,” and so near the hearts of them all,—we know 
them well. But a thread of deeper purpose runs through the 
story. Dr. Macleod has aimed a blow at Scottish Sabbatarian- 
ism, only with asling and a stone, it is true, but none the less 
effectual on that account. His power lies in discerning, not in 
creating,—in dispelling as with a breath ‘ theignorant fumes 
that mantle the clearer reason’ of the people he addresses. But we 
almost think he has not yet put out his full strength, and we hope 
it may be our lot to welcome from his pen something less 
ephemeral than he has even yet attempted. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW MAGAZINE.* 
Mr. Trotvore is very modest in the preface to his new under- 
taking. He is very anxious to assure his readers that “ there is 
no settled conviction in the minds of any of us— proprietors, con- 
tributors, or editors—that a Saint Paul’g Magazine is the great 
want of the age, and that the creation of such a periodical is the 
last and greatest effort necessary to make the country glide suc- 
cessfully through the remaining years of the present century.” 





* Saint Paul's. A Magazi.e, edited by Anthony Trcllope, with Llastrations b 
J. E, Millaiz, R.A. London: Virtue and Co, ; . 


But the magazine speaks for itself. Its defect is a certain obvious 
‘want of ardour, not to say energy, from beginning to end, which 
would have been quite inconsistent, not merely with so exaggerated 
a sense of importance as Mr. Trollope disclaims, but even with the 
eagerness of a stream of conviction hitherto pent up, and here, at 
last, allowed by the scope of the new periodical, to flow freely. It 
is a readable magazine, a cultivated magazine, a magazine without 
anything that jars upon the taste, or offends the judgment ; but 
this first number is tame, has exceedingly little vivacity, and no in- 
tensity of purpose. There is a colourlessness about it. We do not 
speak so much of the tales, of which it is impossible to judge by 
one instalment, though even here we have known Mr. Trollope 
start with more brilliancy and less frigidity of manner than he 
does here. Perhaps it is that we are a little disappointed that 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member, is a youth of the type he has so 
often and so skilfully sketched,—a youth disposed to halt between 
two courses in life,—instead of what we had ventured to imagine 
' when we saw the advertisement, one of the leery, cunning, old, cor- 
rupt Irish type of member, who have injured their country perhaps 
more than the Fenians or Orangemen themselves, and whose low, 
mischievous influence no one could have shown up with a finer 
skill than Mr. Trollope. Phineas Finn is clearly not of this kind. 
| He isa well-meaning young fellow, rather weak than otherwise, 
| who, as Mr. ‘Trollope honestly avows, is not likely to lift those 
'who make his acquaintance in these pages “into any heaven 
either of admiration or of wrath by his virtues or his vices.” Of 
“ Phineas Finn,” and of ‘* All for Greed ” (which begins with some 
spirit), it is, however, impossible to judge in a single number. ‘They 
may turn out either very brilliant or very ordinary tales, and so far 
as they are concerned we can only say that they are very readable 
already, with promise at least of something more than readability. 
But of those completed essays which fill out the magazine we can 
speak with more decision, and, while entirely irreproachable, they 
certainly appear to us feeble. ‘The essay on ‘Taste ” seems to us, 
for instance, one of the very mildest compositions we ever remem- 
ber to have read. It has glided over our mind and left absolutely 
no impression of either agreement or disagreement behind it. 
Mr. Trollope repudiates the idea of * padding” in his magazine 
altogether. He suggests that the alteration of one letter turns 
that objectionable word into the name of ‘a useful, farina- 
ceous, savoury, and solid food, of which men and women with 
good digestions and strong appetites most frequently delight to 
artake.” Well, the essay on ‘* Taste” is, we think, certain] 
Pp ’ y ’ ’ y 
farinaceous, but it is the very blanc-mange of literature. You don’t 
know whether you have eaten it or not when you have swallowed 
it, by any internal sensation, either in the palate or in the stomach. 
Take this, for instance, which seems to us a fair sample of the 
paper :— 

Moreover, though women are keen in perception, they have less re- 
flection and are more precipitate than men. However graceful and deli- 
cate by nature, they allow their judgment to be regulated, in matters 
of dress, by the dictates of fashion, and grace and fitness lose their proper 
influence. No doubt, even in dress, there is opportunity given for the 
display of taste, but it is confined to the choice of colour; for, as to its 
form, that seems to be definitely left to the caprice and cupidity of the 
tailors—male and female. Others, again, err in the opposite direction. 
They affect to despise fashion, and, either through contempt or indolence, 
take little pains about their personal appearance; but the contempt is 
not a sign of a corresponding strength of mind, nor is the indolence a 
proof of bodily health. The ‘mens sana in corpore sano” is not the 
least apparent in the desire to appear clean and neat, and personal ex- 
perience leads us to believe that the proportional degree of attention 
paid to outward appearance is a true thermometer of health. So that 
at times a man may be a sloven, or so sensitive to neatness that the 
obtrusion of the smallest hair of the beard or moustache becomes highly 
offensive ; and thus we find that people who are on the verge of decay 
become very slovenly in their habits and dress. 


We owe, doubtless, these very harmless reflections to a man of 
really cultivated taste, but obviously also to one who has not the 
remotest idea that he is supplying either “the one great want of 
the age,” or even, let us say, the tenth or twentieth in order of 
importance. 

The paper, ‘‘ On Sovereignty,” which has a sort of flavour of 
the editor’s own style, is again terribly thin. Its central idea 
seems to be that the Sovereign, though fulfilling no longer any 
political function in the State, does retain an important function in 
completing the harmony, and rounding the beauty, of the political 
structure :— 


We may, perhaps, best express our idea of the position of a consti- 
tutional sovereign by comparing the edifice of our Constitution to that 
of a beautiful church. When Americans have spoken to us of the 
Throne of England as being the source of political power and action, 
we have often asked them to look at Salisbury Cathedral, and to say 
what the building would be if it were suddenly deprived of its tower and 
| Spire. Ichabod! The glory of the house would be gone! The men of 
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Wiltshire would no longer have a cathedral in which to take pride, and | 
the pleasant little city would have lost its attraction in the eyes of all the 
world, But yet the church would stand and be as strong. It does not 
rest upon its apex. The real work for which it was built is not done 
within those beautiful but narrow confines. But from the tower comes | 
that peal of bells which calls the people to the worship they love, and | 
the spire was built that it might be seen from afar off, and recognized 
as the symbol in those parts of the religion of the country. So we, 
think is it with such a Sovereignty as that which we possess. 
But this illustration seems to us to fail completely when you come 
to examine it. The beauty of the spire is symbolic. It points 
away from the earth, and says, as far as stone can say, ‘‘ Here is a 
building the purpose and object of which is not in any earthly 
advantage, but 

“ In the worship the heart lifts above 

And the Heavens reject not.” 

Does the Sovereign symbolize anything of this kind with relation 
to the English Constitution, and thus put the true stamp of purpose, 
as it were, on the political institutions of the country ? If he does, 
this paper does not show it. It is, indeed, the leading statesman, 
and uot the Sovereign, who should embody for us, and does embody 
for us, as far as any one does so, our conception of political life. The 
Sovereign, as the writer admits, is now only the summit of society. 
That we should have any one head of society whose duty it is to 
give a certain tone of nobility to social relations in England may 
or may not be a good thing. It is a good thing, no doubt, with 
such a sovereign as we now have. It has been a very bad thing, 
and indeed, for more than twenty years at the beginning of the 
present century, it was one of the greatest misfortunes of the day. 
But whether it be an evil or a good, a writer who proposes to 
show us the advantages of Sovereignty should at least have dis- 
cussed how the existence of a social Sovereign, without political 
functions, adds to the symmetry and beauty of a political edifice, 
which, as he justly says, is complete for almost every purpose of 
political utility without this ornamental apex. It is a thin, gold- 
beater-skin sort of paper, though readable enough. 

Better than this is the paper called ‘‘ The Leap in the Dark,” 
though here, again, we complain of thinness, and of the ex- 
eceding calmness, not to say languor, in the flow of the article. 
There is no strong pulse of purpose or conviction in it. Mr. 
Trollope’s magazine seems in this its first number to wish to lead 


our steps 
“ Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow.” 

There is a quiet, liberal thoughtfulness, but no vigour in the article. 
The best thing in it-is the attempt to find out what will be the chief 
discriminating distinction between the ‘Tory party and the Liberal 
party of the future, which the writer lays down clearly, however, 
only in foreign policy,—taking a hint from Mr. Disraeli’s rather 
obscure and magniloquent sentence in his Mansion House speech at 
the conclusion of the session :—‘* What is the Tory party,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ unless it represents national feeling? If it do not re- 
present national feeling, Toryism is nothing. It does not depend 
upon hereditary coteries of exclusive nobles; it does not attempt 
power by attracting to itself the spurious force which may acci- 
dentally arise from advocating cosmopolitan principles or talking 
cosmopolitan jargon. ‘The Tory party is nothing unless it repre- 
sent and uphold the institutions of the country. For what are 
the institutions of the country? ‘They are entirely, and ought to 
be entirely, as I am glad to see they are likely to be in practice, 
the embodiment of the national necessities, and the only security 
for popular privileges.” On this the writer of the article 
observes:—“ If we glance through the history of the last few 
years, we shall certainly discover a strong difference between the 
language used and the principles avowed by Liberals and Conser- 
vatives respectively, as regards our foreign and colonial policy. 
We are not sure that Mr. Disraeli has not in this case lighted 
upon a clear distinction between the two great divisions of public 
opinion. The Conservatives of England ardently desired Austrian 
victories in the Italian war; while the Liberals were so far seduced 
by ‘ cosmopolitan jargon’ as to throw their whole sympathies most 
heartily on to the side of Italian unity.” And he adds the follow- 
ing criticism on what he supposes to be Mr, Disraeli’s expectation 
as to the narrowly “national” feeling of “the Residuum ”:— 
** Whether that residuum, to which Mr. Disraeli now frankly 
avows that he looks for the re-establishment of Tory ascendancy, 
—so avows at the close of a struggle from which party considera- 
tions were to be rigorously excluded, —is likely to sympathize with 





foreign dynasties struggling for existence, or with popular move- 
ments towards unity and liberty ; whether a Francis Joseph or a 
Garibaldi, a Governor Eyre or a William Garrison, is most likely 
to be the hero of the new arbiters of England's destinies, we leave 
our readers to decide for themselves.” ‘The article on ‘* The Leap 


in the Dark” is a pleasant, thoughtful, readable article, by some 
one who has closely watched politics. And it has more of purpose 
in it than the other papers we have noticed ; but it is not vigorous. 
It, too, is tame. 

The best essay in the magazine (the tales of course not being 
included in the term essays) seems to us to be that on “The 
Ethics of ‘Trades’ Unions,” unless the essay on ‘‘ The Condition 
of the Turf,” of which the present writer has formed and can 
form absolutely no opinion,—indeed has not even read,—be an 
exception. ‘The former article is written with thorough know- 
ledge, and with a definite principle the bearing of which it 
pushes steadily through the whole article. The only fault is the 
title. So far from discussing ‘‘ the ethics of Trades’ Unions,” 
what it does discuss is the verge which ‘the law ought to leave 
them, not the way in which the Trades’ Unions ought to employ 
that liberty when they have obtained it. ‘ Ethics” suggests the 
law of moral duty as the leaders and guides of opinion within the 
Trades’ Unions themselves should try to conceive it. But this the 
writer pushes coldly aside, and lays down instead, with perfect 
logic, and much ability, the scope which we ought to leave them 
for right or wrong, and not the principles of right and wrong which 
the Trades’ Unionists themselves should adopt for their own 
guidance. 

On the whole, Mr. Trollope’s New Magazine has made a very 
mild start, and leaves great room for improvement in future 
numbers. In variety and vivacity, and what, after all, is a good 
deal, vigour, it is not yet up to some of its contemporaries. Mr. 
Trollope is trusting, we suspect, too much to men of made reputa- 
tion, who have lost the spring and the zeal of their first spirit of 
belief and enterprise. The title-page has rather a pretty picture of 
St. Paul’s upon it, but that great cathedral also suggests to most 
of us a rather cold and stony dignity, without much inward fire 
and life. Mr. Trollope must throw a little more warmth into 
St. Paul's, if he is to be as successful as we hoffe. 





MR. CANDY’S GREEK TESTAMENT.* 

Mr. Canpy’s critical revision of the text is little more than 
the introduction of the varieties of reading presented by the 
Codex Sinaiticus. This MS., he thinks, has been neglected by 
Tischendorf, who, as he charitably suggests, is waiting till the 
stereotype plates of his last edition are worn out before he will 
incorporate ‘with his former labours the results of his great dis- 
covery. ‘The English editors, it seems, are equally negligent or 
mean, and Mr. Candy feels himself bound to supply their omission 
of duty. If he had contented himself with printing in & cheap 
and accessible form the text as the Codex gives it side by side 
with the textus receptus, marking, perhaps, the differences by some 
distinction of type, he would have done a real service to the 
cause of Biblical criticism. We feel doubtful whether there is 
anything more to be done at present, and we are quite certain 
that, if there is, Mr. Candy is not the man to doit. ‘The Codez, 
as compared with the great MSS. with which it claims to rank, has 
the peculiarity of having no history beyond the romantic narrative 
of its discovery, and the extraordinary pretension which a 
certain notorious personage has put forward concerning it. We 
use the term ‘romantic ” in no offensive sense. We see no reason 
to differ from the general verdict which the learned world has 
pronounced in favour of its genuineness and its extreme antiquity, 
and we entirely discredit the claim of Simonides to rank it 
among the triumphs of his sinister ingenuity. Yet in a matter 
of such supreme importance as the Sacred Text it is impossible to 
be too cautious. The authority on which any alteration is admitted 
must be absolutely beyond suspicion. When time, which we may 
safely trust to bring to light any great literary imposture, shall 
have set its seal on the authenticity of the Codex, some scholars, 
but of a calibre very different from Mr. Candy’s, will find in it 
most valuable help towards a final settlement of the text. 

Mr. Candy’s volume might, however, have passed without 
notice, if it had not been for the Prolegomena, which he has seen 
fit to include in it. A Cambridge humourist, quoted by Mr. 
Wright, in a letter to the Guardian newspaper, suggests that Mr. 
Candy must understand this word to mean ** what has been said 
before.” We certainly have never come across an instance of 
such bold appropriation. Chapter II., on ‘* The Present Condi- 
tion of the Written Text,” consists of five pages, four of which 
are borrowed from Mr. Westcott. This gentleman's name is 
mentioned as the authority fur one particular sentence. Of 
Chapter III., on ‘* The History of thePrinted Text,” con- 





* The Greek Testament Critically Revised. By the Rev. Thomes H. Candy, b.D., 
Fellow of Siduey Sussex College, Cambridge. Rivingtuns. 1807, 
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sisting of fourteen pages, one short paragraph only is Mr. 
Candy’s own. ‘This is distinguished by such graces of dic- 
tion as that Erasmus’ edition “‘ came out in the nick of time,” 
and ‘paid enormously as a commercial speculation.” The 
borrowed passages in Chapter I. on ‘* The History of the Written 
Text,” if not occupying so large a space in proportion to the bulk 
of the whole, are yet sufficiently numerous. ‘The Prolegomena 
to the Epistle to the Romans occupy five pages. Of these five, 
more than two are occupied by quotations from Dean Alford, 
acknowledged in the usual way. Mr. Candy, therefore, is not 
ignorant of the meaning of inverted commas, but he does not use 
them in another page of the same section, which he copies ver- 
batim from the same author. Of the Prolegomena to the Epistle 
to the Colossians the same may be said. Acknowledgment 
is made for part to Bishop Ellicott and Dean Alford; other 
paragraphs, where the obligation is the same, stand as Mr. Candy’s 
own. We specify these instances, not because they are more 
glaring than others which might be noticed, but because they 
suggest a theory which may account for the most remarkable case 
of plagiarism which we have ever observed. We do not know 
whether Mr. Candy is or has been a lecturer at the College of 
which he writes himself a Fellow, but his Prolegomena look 
very much like a set of Greek Testament lectures, which 
have been compiled with as little trouble as might be, 
and which have been sent to the press pretty nearly 
as they were first put together. One indication of this 
origin we find in the fact that they contain much that would 
naturally find a place in such compositions, but is expressly 
excluded by Mr. Candy’s own plan. ‘No attempt,” he says in 
the introduction, ‘* has been made at translation, interpretation, or 
grammatical, historical, doctrinal, or practical explanation.” Yet 
an analysis is given of the contents of each epistle, and ten pages 
are devoted to an jpterpretation of the Revelation. The careless- 
ness of a compiler of lectures in not noting the sources from which 
he derives his information is excusable enough ; it is unpardonable 
when these lectures are published in a pretentious volume. We 
cannot imagine any other theory of the origin of Mr. Candy’s 
book which would not call for the use of a much harsher word than 


carelessness. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@— 

THE MAGAZINES.—We have always a pleasure in making the 
amende honorable, and in acknowledging that those whom we have 
censured have departed from their errors. After the unusual severity 
shown to Blackwood last month, we are glad to observe that the October 
number is above the average. It opens with a new story of German 
life, called “ Linda Tressel,” in which we cannot fail to recognize the 
hand of the author of Nina Balatka. We think we should have 
recognized that hand in the present story, even if our attention had not 
been directed to tho authorship of the former one. ‘“ Linda Tressel ” 
does not attempt to conceal her paternity. She may well be proud of 
it, for, whether or not she is a good niece to Madame Staubach, she is 
an excellent daughter to Mr. Trollope. The scene in which the aunt 
proposes her former suitor to her niece, telling Linda that Herr Steinmare 
is willing to undertake the charge of marrying her, and hinting that Linda 
is his of right, because he holds the office which her father held before 
him, and for many years has inhabited the bed-rooms in her father’s 
house, is exquisite. But in spite of Linda’s scream of terrible disgust, 
and her indignant refusal even to think of marrying Herr Steinmare, 
we are led to expect that she will have to yield. ‘She told herself 
that sooner or la‘er her aunt would conquer her, that sooner or later 
that mean-faced old man, with snuffy fingers, and his few straggling 
hairs brushed over his bald pate, with his big shoes spreading here and 
there, because of his corns, and his ugly, loose, square, snuffy coat, and 
his old hat, which he had worn so long that she never liked to touch it, 
would become her husband, and that it would be her duty to look after 
his wine, and his old shoes, and his old hat.” And.all this will be owing 
to the rigid virtue of the aunt, who will not even approach the subject 
cautiously, by means of the ways and forms of strategyg which are 
practised out in the world among the ungodly. The next article in the 
number is a specimen of that gossiping philology which, when well done, 
is so thoroughly amusing. This article is well done. It is called “ In- 
roads upon English,” and amongst other things it gives us a complete 
catalogue of the principal Americanisms of language. Woe are sur- 
prised to find that some of the phrases which seem the most Trans- 
atlantic are old English, or even classical English. Who does not laugh 
at the American word full when used for autumn? Yet it is found in 
the same sense in Dryden. Again, the word muss occurs in Shakespeare ; 











will afford the English reader many a hearty laugh. “At the Alps 
Again” is a paper of Tyrolese and Bavarian travel, rather inaccurate 
in spelling, but faithful in description. Munich and Innsbruck, the 
Aachensee and the Kénigs-see, Salzburg and Berchtesgaden are touched 
upon in turn, and the scenery of lake and valley is brought before us 
with power and fidelity. Of the other contents of Blackwood we may 
speak shortly. ‘Work and Murder” is an article on the Sheffield out- 
rages. “A City of the Plag:e” is an account of the cholera at 
Albano. In Fraser we must direct attention to a valuable paper on 
“The Irish Church in the Time of Queen Elizabeth,” by W. Maziere 
Brady, D.D., whose work on the alleged conversion of the Irish 
Bishops caused such sensation. The present paper is rather too long 
for a magazine, and is also too solid. But its subject is one of much 
importance, and we hope readers will be found to persevere to the end 
of it. Mr. Weld’s article on “The Paris Exhibition” follows on too 
many others, and will hardly outstrip them in the race. We have 
besides, an interesting review of ‘The Village on the Cliff,” a first paper 
on Mr. Browning’s ‘“Sordello,” which may send readers to the poem, 
but is more likely to drive them away from the criticism ; a sketch of 
Sir Adolphus Slade’s “Narrative of the Crimean War;” “A Young 
Lady’s First Impressions of America ;”’ a paper of English travel, 
which describes the home and life of Cobbett; and a fragmentary 
shred of expostulation with Mr. Lewes, by Professor Owen. We 
cannot say that we found much to linger upon in the maga- 
zine. Perhaps others may be more easily contented.--- The Cornhill is 
conspicuous for another of those fairy tales by which the world of our 
childhood is being modernized. Little Red Riding Hood is the heroine 
of the present number, and the wolf is rehabilitated. But charming as 
the story is, it does not preserve the spirit of the old fairy tale with that. 
wonderful art which characterized Beauty and the Beast. Much of itis 
independent of the fairy tradition. We do not say this is a fault, but it 
gives a new colour to the story. Except that Patty has a red bonnet, 
and that Rémy is called the wolf, and that they both wander in the 
forest when Patty is taking some butter to her grandmother, and that 
the grandmother has a good nose, and puts on her spectacles, ‘ the better 
to see you, my dear,” and has false teeth, “the better to eat with, my 
dear,” there is nothing in the tale that grows necessarily out of its 
namesake. But we agree with Miss Thackeray that Little Red Riding 
Hood is an exceptional story, and that some departure from the original 
was necessary. If the wolf is to be humanized, it must be at the 
expense of his most wolfish characteristics. There is a curious paper 
in the Cornhill on “ Witch Murders in India,” and this is succeeded 
by an account of ‘‘The Beautiful Miss Gunnings,” by an exposure of the 
inconsistencies of “the Marriage Law of the Three Kingdoms,” and a 
second paper of “Jottings from the Note-Book of an Undeveloped 
Collector.” One of the chapters of Mr. Lever’s story is admirable, 
though the interest of the other two chapters slightly languishes. 
Temple Bar has turned over a new leaf. Mr. Hannay’s critical article, 
“ Thackeray on Swift,” is a paper of a much higher character than any- 
thing that has appeared in Temple Bar since its first beginning. We 
do not altogether agree with Mr. Hannay in his view of Swift, but we 
think he proves that Thackeray did Swift injustice. One would have 
thought that the master of irony would have been able to appreciate 
that of others, and would not have accused Swift of religious insincerity 
on the strength of his sarcastic advice to Gay to look out for an Irish 
bishopric. But though we approve of this defence of Swift’s Christianity, 
we cannot think that he would have made an excellent bishop, as Mr. 
Hannay argues. We are not glancing at the “Tale of a Tub,” but at 
certain poems which Swift’s defender must have forgotten for the 
moment. If the remaining contents of Zemple Bar are not equal to 
Mr. Hannay’s paper, we think there is a visible improvement in them, 
and that a little more editorial vigour will bear good fruit. There is 
some spirit in the whiskey-drinking piece at the end, though there may 
not be a very high ambition in substituting Irish potheen for the Scotch 
toddy which flowed in the Noctes Ambrosiane. Belgravia has a good 
paper on Faraday, by Dr. Scoffern; an amusing account of the Paris 
fashions, by Mr. Sala, from which we defy any one to learn anything 
about the subject; the beginning of a novel by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
and continuations of two by Miss Braddon; and a really poetical illus- 
tration to a poem called “ Lusignan,” of which Mr. Alfred Thompson is 
the artist. Aunt Judy's Magazine is as much to blame as Miss 
Thackeray for upsetting all our childish ideas. Here is a popular tale, 
in which a young knight associates himself with three men of marvellous 
strength, hearing, and breathing, and by means of them gains an 
entrance into the castle of a wizard, and overcomes its owner. Of course 
the young knight marries the beautiful princess who is a captive, but 
instead of living happily ever afterwards, they begin to quarrel imme- 
diately after the honeymoon; and the third condition required by the 
young knight of the wizard is take back the princess, “ for truly you 
are a pair, and were made for each other.” 














The Arab’s Pledge: a Tale of Morocco in 1830. By E. L. Mitford. 
(Hatchard.)— This story was written more than twenty-five years ago, 


platform, in the sense gf principles, is used by both Shakespeare and | and may be skimmed by rapid readers in as many minutes. It turns 


Hooker ; splurge is an old Northumbrian word; and slick is found in 
We do not suppose any such origin is to be assigned to the | 


Chaucer. 


crowd of novel expressions which are collected by Blackwood, and which ! avail in a Court of law against that of a Mussulman. 


on the treatment of the Jews in Morocco at a time when the whole race 


was systematically maltreated, and when the word of a Jew was of no 
Although, as we 
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have said, the book will not detain the reader long, some parts of it will 
interest him much, especially the chapter headed “ Blood for Blood,” 
where we feel a breathless sympathy with the captive Arab. The two 
escapes of the Jewish heroine are also related with much spirit, and, as 
the tale ends satisfactorily after promising to be tragic, and gives us the 
excitement of danger without its stern and sad realities, we may safely 
put it in the hands of the readers for whose peace of mind wo are 
responsible. 

Brussels, Malines, and Louvain. By Charles Sulley. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—A plain and matter-of-fact account of an ordinary trip, 
written for those who have never been abroad, by one who 
has been abroad for a few weeks. There is really nothing 
to notice in it, and all we can say is that we hope it may 
find its proper public. Still, it is rather a shame for Mr. Sulley to 
tell even such a public that Malines was called Mechlin till lately, and 
to hint at a conspiracy of some very recent date for Frenchifying the 
names of these grand old Belgian cities. What he means is, we suppose, 
that he only lately found out that these cities had French names, and 
that the French names were used by French-speaking people. All who 
prefer to Anglicizo the names of foreign places talk of Mechlin still. 
There is no necessity for abandoning that name for the French one, any 





more than in the case of Brussels and Antwerp we are bound to resort 
to Gallicisms. Mr. Sulley reminds us of an Irishman who was travel- 
ling backwards and forwards in Belgium for a whole year in vain search 
of the town of Ghent. He had come at last to believe that the place 
was purely mythical. Whenever he asked at the railway station for a 
ticket to Ghent he was given a ticket to Gand, and if on arriving at 
Ghent he asked its name, he was sure to be told that it was Gand. In 
some traveller’s book of the neighbourhood a record of his journey was 
preserved by his stating that he was coming from “ Gand—bad luck to 
it!” and that he was going to “ Ghent—if ever I can get there.” Per- 
haps if, like Mr. Sulley, he had heard of the change of name, he might 
have put up with the Frenchified substitute for Van Artevelde’s city. 
Crab, Shrimp, and Lobster Lore. By W. B. Lord, R.A. (George 
Routledge. )—A loosely concocted little book, containing much miscel- 
laneous and some curious information, but a good deal spoilt by cockney 
comicalities of writing. However, Mr. Lord knows a good deal about 
crabs, and tells us a good deal which we should certainly not have 
known without him. As a practical guide to catching crabs, not in the 
way familiar to the less experienced oarsmen of our rivers, Mr. Lord has. 
his merits, and the illustrations which accompany his directions some- 


' times enable us to correct the obscurities of his style. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Longman and Co.—Letiers of Distinguished Musi- 
cians; A Dictionary of General Biography, by W. L. R. 
Cates; The Government of England, by W. E. Hearn. 

Jackson, Walford, and Hoider—English Monasticism, 
by O'Dell T. Hill; Sermons from the Studio, by Marie 

Sibree. 

Tiiibner and Co.—Introduction to the Apocalypse; 

Language, and the Scudy of Language, by W. D. Whit- 


ney. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Denis Duval, by W. M. 
Thackeray. 

T. C. Newby—Off the Stage, 3 vols. 

H. Solly, 150 Strand—Working Men’s Social Clubs 
and Educational Institutes, by Heury Solly. 

Alexander Gardner ( Paisley) —Poems, by J. H. Millar. 

Houlston and Wright—Comiade Verner, by Martha 
Lee. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

¢ SAUCES,and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuriug the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W 


Priced Lists post free on application, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well known lubel, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” ‘This 
label is protected by perpetual inju:ction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1358, aud without it none cau be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as svle proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Cautiun, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchase:s. 

Sold by all respectabie Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRuss’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botue, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CkUSSK and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BaRcLay and Sons, London, &., &c., and vy 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


SELF-FITTING CANDLES 
OF ALL SIZES AND IN 
VARIOUS QUALITY i E> from 1s per 1b. upwards, 
muy now be had everywhere. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocers, or Chandler (J. C. and 
J. FIELD'S Patent). 
They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all Candle- 
Sticks without either paper or scraping, aud buruing to 
the eud. 








| FEAL FR SOAP.— 
The celebrated “ UNITHWD SERVICE TABLET ” 
is famed for its delightful fragrauce aud beuetizial etfect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oii aud 
Italian Warehousemen, and others. 

*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 
HITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 

Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectuul preservative tor the Teeth aud Gaius, 

Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 2s 64. 
None genuiue unless sigued 

Jewsbury and Brows, Mauchester. 





! vr r ral 
| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON his SIX LARGE 

| SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
| Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
| STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 

Bedsteals, from .......... 12s 6d to £20 03 eac’. 

Shower Baths, from ...... 830d to £6 0s each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 680dto £7 7s each. 

(All other kinds at the sime rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........ 33 94 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA. 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It coutains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, 
Nic! ei Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Sroves and Fenders, 
Marb e Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Ketiles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Cande'abra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bai-han sings, 
Bed-room Cabivet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &., 
With Tist of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman street; 4, 5,and 6, Perry’s place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 





( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bag-, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Oattitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNIL- 
LURK, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 23 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 ani 35 Charles street, W. 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
(Registered.) 
This unrivalled Soap, if coustantly used, will produce a 
healthy appearance w the skin, while at the same time it 
acts as a preventive of iufectious diseases. See medical 
testimony, Lancet, &c., &c. 
To be had in Tablets of 64 and 1s eash, of all Che- 
mists, and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
Toudon. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

4 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has iutroduced an 

ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
lhey so perfectly resemble tue natural teeth as not to be 
disuunguished from the or ginals by the closest observer , 
they will never Cuauge colour or decay, aud will be fouud 
supeTior Lo any teeth ever before used, This metuod dues 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiuful opera- 
tion, aud will support and preserve teeth tuat are ivose, 
aud is guaranteed to resture articulation and mastica 

tion. Decayed teeth stupped and reudered sound aud 
useful in mastication, 

52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 


: pOLLOW ALS PILLS.—This purify- 

lug and regulatiug medicine should occ sivuaily 
be had recourse tw during foggy, culd, aud wet weat.er. 
These Pils are the best preventatives of hoarseness, 
sure thrvat, diphtuerim, pleurisy, and vsthma, aud are 
sure remedies tur congesuon, bruncuitis, aud iuflauin .- 
ius, Moderate atteution vo the directions arouud each 
bux will euavie every invalid to take the Piils iu the 
most advautgevus mauner; they will be thus taugui 
tue proper douse, and the circumSiauces under Walch 
jit must bs increased or diminishel. Hulloway's 











Piids act as allerauVes, ape@fieuts, aud juuics. 








J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London— {29 oruhill. ; 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpoul—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL'S CURRENT LISTE of PRICES. 
For GRNTLEMEN. 
Evening Dress Coats .. £2 12 6 .. £3 30.. £31 
Surtout Frock do .. 3 30... 3196.. 4 
TOUS .cccccccceceee 1 10.. 180... Il 
For Younc GENTLEMEN. 
Highland Costume .... £2 % 
Knickerbocker Dress... 1 
Sailor's Dress....--.... 150.. 11 
Jacket, Vest, and Trou- 
sers Suite ....-c00+ 20.. 212 
Overcoats, Trousers, &c., are charged in propo 
size, 
For Lapres. 


2. 
= 


Riding Hubits ....... £3 30..£4 40 
Pautalon de Chasse.... L 10... LU 6 
Travelling Dress, Jacket 

aud Skirt.....0..... - 2136.3 30 

New Registered Cloak... 2 55.6 2126 

Waterproof Tweed do... 1 10 — —_ 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For Gentlemen. 
In Overcoats of milled and treble Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for thea AUTUMN. —Fo- Gentlemen. 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purposes. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For Gentlemen. 
In Overeoats for the Promenade or Demi 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined 
throughout with silk, quilted on swau’s dowa. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Suite 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Knicker- 
bocker Suits for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Sailor's Dress 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIE3 for the AUTUMN.—In Overcoats for 
Boys. 

For Ladies.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Tweed 

Costumes, Jac<ets, Coats, Cloaks, &. 

Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure 
at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 
~~ CRINOLINE FASHIONS, AUTUMN, 1367. 
TMHOMSON’S CRINOLINES and 
CORSESS, having tuken the sole and only medal 
granted tor these articles at the Great Exhibition at 

Paris, ladies should at once see the Autumn novelties in 

these inimitable goods. Trade Mark, a “ Crown,” aud 

sold everywhere. 


\ ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a geutleman’s table. Bottle 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD anil SON 
( Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1365. 
gx tearaes LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, Js 31 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the ageats in the principa 
towus in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, Loudon, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Waisky.” 


Our SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 


HOUSEHOLD SOARS, dry and fit for use, Railway 
Carringe free, aud no charge fur the case it Oue cwt. or 
upwards be takeu at Oue Lime, : 

Candles aud Oui, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid vn ail goods of £5 value, 

Also City Ageuts fur CROSSE aud BLACKWOOD'S. 
unequalled VIUKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FPRULLS. 

Priced Lista sent upon application. 

WHIT MUOKE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to tue Royal Palaves and tlouse of Lords, 
16 Gisdorscate Srreet, Loxvoy, E.C. 
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big eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Palmerston Buildings, 93, Bishopsgate street, 
London, E.C. 


Capital, £500,900, in 25,000 £20 shares (with power to 
increase to £2,000,900). To be paid as follows, viz. :— 
20s per sh»re on application, 10s on allotment, 10s 
in three months, and 1s in six months after allot- 
ment; beyond which no further call is contemplated. 


Boarp or Drrectors (with power to add). 
Chairman—H. G. ASHURST, Esq., 16 Bishopsgate 
street, E.C. 
7 cama — HENRY BROCKETT, Esq., of 
Lloyd's. 
Henry Fowler, Esq., St. Saviour's Dock, 8.E. 
W. Thompson Hill, Esq., 14 Leadenhall street, E.C. 
J. R. H. Keyworth, Esq. (Clayton, Shuttleworth, and 


Co.) 

William J. Marshall, Fsq., Gidea Hall, Romford. 

a oe M. Mason, Esq., St. Peter's Chambers, Corn- 

ill, E. C. 

$8 r Joshua Rowe, C.B., 10 Queen Anne street, W. 

T. Simpson, Esq. (late J. A. Simpson and Brother, 
Manchester). 

C. M. Tatham, Esq. (Director of City of London Real 
Property Company). 

oe Edward Wythes, Esq., 22 Westbourne terrace, 


Bankers—National Provincial Bank of England. 

Solicitors — Messrs. Young, Maples, Teesdale, 
Nelson, 

Auditors — Edwin Waterhouse, Esq., B.A. (Price, 
Holyland, and Waterhouse); George Woo!lcott, Esq, 
(Secretary Central Argentine Railway Company). 

Physician—R. P. Cotton, Esq., M.D, I'.R.C.P., Clarges 


street, W. 
rt oe Esq., M.R.C.S.; Buxton 


and 


Surgeons—William 
Shillitoe, Esq., F.R.C. 
Consulting Actuary—T. B. Sprague, Esq., M.A. 


This Company is established for the purpose of 
affording additional facilities for Fire and Life Assu- 
rance and the granting of Loans. 

The success which has generally attended prudently 
managed Fire and Life Assurance Companies, the 
large amount of property which still remains unin- 
sured, and the small proportion of the general popula- 
tion which has availed itself of the advantages of Life 
Assurance, justify the formation of this Company. 

With careful management, and a prudent selection 
and limitation of risks in both the Fire and Life Depart- 
ments, a fair measure of success may be anticipated. 

The business of the Company will be conducted upon 
the same liberal principles which have proved so suc- 
cessful in the case of the best assurance offices. 

The head office of the Company will be permanently 
located in London, but it will avail itself of the exten- 
Sive and lucrative fire and life business which may be 
obtained by energetic management in the provinces and 
abroad. 

From the existing connections of the Directors and 
officers of the Company a considerable business of a 
profitable character can be at once secured. There are 
also at the disposal of the Directors influential sources 
of introduction to the large provineial towns, where 
profitable operations may be carried on. 

The Fire Offices having recently raised the rates of 
premium upon certain classes of property ; and taken 
more decided action as regards incendiary fires, and for 
the more economical settlement of losses ;—together 
with the results likely to follow the Report of the Special 
Committee of the House of Commons, recommending to 
the Legislature certain measures for the better protec- 
tion of property from fires, the classitication and storage 
of goods, and a judicial investigation into the origin of 
fires—render the present a suitable opportunity for the 
establishment of this Company. 

The Directors have, after the most careful considera- 
tion, decided to commence operatious in connection 
with the Tariff Offices, 

In the Life Department, the Company will adopt all 
the improved features which past experience has shown 
to be remunerative, and the usual option of a participa- 
tion in the profits will be given to the assure!. The 
greatest care will be exercised in the selection of lives, 
and the appointment of medical officers for the various 
agenc'es. 

In order to settle the liability of the shareholders, 
every Policy of Assurance or other grant or contract 
of the Company will contain a special clause to the 
effect that under no circumstances will any shareholder 
be liable thereunder beyond the amount unpaid ou his 
shares. 

No promotion money will be paid for the formation of 
this Company, and the Directors will exercise the strict- 
est economy in the establish t and ent of 
the business. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for the shares 
ean be had upon application to the Manager. 

JOHN E. LEYLAND, Manager. 


| eine LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Instituted 1820, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Vifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Keduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First live Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies, and 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstances are favourable, 

Endowments for Children. 

Tie revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Ottices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, E.C.,and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide aud upon the principal towns in South 
Australia. Drafis negotiated aud coliected. Apply at 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, and 
at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, 
EC. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 











The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA. 


Aueeet LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1338, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, also in Ceylon, China, aud Japan; and 
Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Her 
Majesty's Indian Empire, and in most of the prin- 
cipal towns on the Continent of Europe. 

Directors. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Direstor. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

W. Page Tnomas Phillips, Esq 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A, 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics —William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur S:ratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Seeretary of the Company—Frank Easua, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium [vcome exceeds £225,000 


Claims paid exceed ., oe -- 8,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 


Claims paid exceed .. +» 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. 
CaucuTra. 
Directors of the Indian Branch. 
8. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 
W. Blacker, Esq., Merchaut. 
A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 
F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Beruners, 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 
Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 
H. W. I. Wood, Esq., See. Cuamber of Commerce. 
a of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourae, Esq., 
F.S.8. 


Sanderson, and 


Mapras. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Ksq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


pany. 

John M‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 

Madras. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Eq., F. R.C.S. 
Secretary to Branch Boardi—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 
Bompay, 
Board of Management. 
H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and C>.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Es j., Administrator-eneral. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
The Hon. Framjes Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 

Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With about Eighty Agencies at Up-Country Stations in 
India and Ceylon. 

1} RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,93,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India. It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert aunually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Bauks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude aud United Service, Oude, aud Allahabad 
Banks, 

Rates of Premium for Inlia, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Ageacies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, Lond pn, S. W. 20/9/67. 


THE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1821. No.11 Lombard street, Loudon, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,75 1,009. 

Total Income upwards of £320,000. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at MILHAELMAS must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throyghout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 
void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 
Duty of 1s 6d per Cent. 

For Prospectus and other information, apply to the 
Company’s Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


‘AFE INVESTMENTS, 
Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. per Annum in Dividends. 
SHARP'S GENERAL INVESTMENT CLRCULAR. 
(Post free.) 
SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and INVESTORS 
requiring valuable aud reliable information, and seeking 
safe, sound, and profitable investments, should at all 
times Consult the above circular. It contaims Reports on 
Mines, Railways, Banks, and British and foreign Stocks, 
&c., &c., with Market Prices, Itisa“ SAVE GUIDE” 
for Trustees aud others. 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer. 
Offices32 Poultry, Loudou, E.C, (Established 1352.) 














HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 
7 Cornhill; and Charing Cross, Lon lon. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
—_ a to £818,055, and that of the Life to 

274,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Michaelmas must be 
renewed on or before October 11. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Every one should therefure provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 


£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





Founded 1836, 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairus, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, E3q., Q.C. 
John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

Security—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Boxus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Nou-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when onee issued absolute freedom 
from all liability tu future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


EYLON COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Subscribed capital, £750,009. 
Directors. 
Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen, Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, E34. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq | P. F. Robertson, E3q., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Debentures are granted for one year at 5 per cent. ; 
for three years at 54; and for five years at 6 por cent. 
per @unum. 

The Directors are also prepared to invest money on 
mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius, for perio is excee l- 
ing tive years, at colonial rates of interest (payable palf- 
yearly in London), with or without the Company's 
guarantee, as may be arranged, Sums of £5,000 to 
£10,000 are most convenient fur these mortgage invest- 
ments. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston baildings, Oli Broad streat, 
London. By orde*, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_ 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES 








The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended, 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


, =e * EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACLTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Paris Exhibition—Gold Medals. 

Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACTL of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, Lon ion. Tue only 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose Certificate is ou every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., an agresable ani mos: elficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps fur years and in 
any climate. Suld by fortaum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwell, 8. Maw aad Sou, Messrs, 
T. and H. Smith, all Chemists, [talian Ware iousemen, 
Grocers, and wholesale by the Company. 


LECTRICITY 16 LIFs. 
CURE YOURSELF BY THE 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING CURATIVE 
AND ELECTRIC BEL? 

Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Drains, 
Indigestion, Weakness, &e., CAN NOW CURE Pic \L= 
SELVES by the only “ Guarauceed R smedy” in E ic pe, 
protected by her Majesty's Great Seal. Free fo. Oue 
Stamp, by H. JAMES, Esq., Medical Elecirici.a (to 
the Londoa Hospital), Percy House, Bedford sjuare, 
Loudon. 








N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseled. 
References to the leadiug Puysiciaus of tus day 
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O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS 
and NEWSPAPER PROJECTORS.—An experi- 
enced Journalist, who is practically acquainted with all 
the details, mechanical as well as literary, of the Daily 
and the Weekly Press, and who is familiar with the 
management of the most successful journals of the day, 
is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or SUB- 
EDITOR, of a London, Provincial, or Culonial News- 
paper. Good testimonials. 

Address, “ PRESS,” 36 Huntingdon street, Caledonian 
road, N., London. 

REE LABOUR REGISTRATION 
SOCIETY.—Head Office: 9 Victoria chambers 
Victoria street, Westininster, S.W. 

This Society has been formed to check the acknow- 
ledged evils of Trades’ Unions, by affording a rallying- 
point for Non-Unionist workmen and employers. ‘Thou- 
sands of working-men have already been enrvlled. 

The objects of the Society are :-- 

1, Obtaining work for the unemployed, and hands for 
employers. 

2. The free discussion of all questions affecting capital 
and labour. 

8. Their peaceful settlement by arbitration. 

4. Protection of members by constitutional means. 

The Public are earnestly entreated to support the 
cause by their money aud names. 

5 ior of all donations is applied to the Benefit 
fund, 

Donations and subscriptions are received by Messre. 
Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., No. 1 Pull Mall East; or by 

F. C. MAUDE, Colonel, Honorary Secretary. 
IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
—CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle- 
men in H.M.’s Civil Service (one au Oxford man), who 
obtained their appointments by competion, and who 
are assisted by qualified tutors. Kefereuces to pupils in 
all departments. 

Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 

square. 


_ on MINERALOGY and 

GEOLOGY at KING'S COLLEGE, London, are 
given on Wednesday and Friiay Mornings, from 9 to 
10, by Professor TENNANT, ¥.G.S. Those on Minera- 
logy begin Friday, October 4, aud terminate at Christ- 
ms. Fee, £2 2s. ‘Those on Geology commence in 
January and continue till June. A shorter Course of 
Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology is delivered on 
Thursday evenings from 8 till 9. These begin on 
October 10, and terminate at Easter. Fee, £1 ils 6d. 
Professor Tennant accompanies his Students to the 
Public Museums aud to places of geological interest in 
the Country. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 
Bedford Square.—SESSLION, 1567-58. 

The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be delivered 
by JONAS ASHTON, Esq., M.A.,on WEDNESDAY, 
October 9, at 3 o'clock. 

Admittance free to Ladies and Gentlemen on present- 
ing their visiting cards, 

‘rhe Classes w.ll begin on Thursday, October 10. 

JANE MARTINEAU Hon. Sec. 




















he ER’S COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTIES may be Hired at 12s, 14s, 163, 183, and 
20s per Month. 
RAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired 
at 25s, 30s, and 353 per Month. 
RAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet 


long) may be hired at 42s and 52s 6d per Month. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE by BROAD- 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 
PLEYEL. Prices from 18s to £5 58 per Month. 
201 Regent street, London, W. 
43 Morgate street, London. E.C. 
64 West street, Brighton. 
Westmoreland str. et, Dublin. 
Donegal pluce, Belfast. 


RAMER and CO. (Limited) LET on 
HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARS, 
after which, and WITHUUT ANY FURTHER PAY- 
MENTS WHATEVER, the Instrument be omes the 
Property of the Hirer:— 
28 GUINVA PIANETIE.... 
42 GUINEA DRAWLNG- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE 
€0 GUINEA SEMI OBLIQUE 20 Guineas per annum. 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND .. 36 Guineas per annum. 
None but the test Ins:ruments seut out, Pianofortes 
a “44 inferior makes being entire'y excluded from the 
tock. 


10 Gu'neas per annum. 


15 Guineas per annum. 


Loan of packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS in ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 
‘EA BATHING and BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY.—Noted for its healthiness stands 
ILFRACOMBE—facing the Atlantic. Families will 
find the comfort of home, with moderate charges, at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Addres:, Mr. BOLIN, at the 
Hotel. A four-horse Omnibus meets the Lonudou 
express trains at Barnstap e. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Stare! is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 








THE HON. MRS. NORTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vole. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norman. 
Hvrst and Bracxetr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Compiete in 2 vols. 8v9, embellished with Portraits, and 
above 300 beautiful Illustrations, 423, bound. 


THE LIFE OF 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family Papers. 
By E11za MEreyarp, 

“ Animportant contribution to the aunals of industrial 
biography. Miss Meteyard has executed a laborious 
task with much care and fidelity. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and the illustrations deserve the highest 
praise ; they are executed with extreme beauty.”—Zimes. 

Hurstand Biacketr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Tristram’s Will. By Alice 


Krxe, Author of “Eveline,” &. Dedicated to 
CHARLES DICKENS. 3 vols. 
“ Miss King’s new story is one of the present day. It 
is thoroughly interesting. I[t is well written, and shows 
# great advance in character-painting.' —E.xaminer. 


The Huguenot Family. By 


Saran Tyrcer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 

“The best of Miss Tytler’s books. The work is one of 

permauent value, the interest of which repeated readings 
will not exhaust."—/all Mall Gazette. 


The Giraffe Hunters. By Captain 


MAyNeE Reip. 3 vols, 


The Sisters of Sainthill By 


Lady Biake. 3 vols. 


A Woman’s Trials. By Grace 


Ramsay. 3 vols, 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE KNIGHT of INNISHOWEN. 


By the Inish Wuisky Drinker 


Onur old friend! our old frien i! 

He’s here again, our old friend! 

On London stones he'll break his bones, 
And kill us all—our old friend ! 

If you see him onward tayring, boy, 

For the Devil himself not caring, boy, 

On his Irish car through Temple Bar, 

Just ask him “ How’s ould Erin, boy ?” 
—The Irish Whisky Drinker’s New Canticle. 


SEE TEMPLE BAR FOR OCTOBER. 
Price Oue Shilling. 


THACKERAY ON SWIFT. 


By James Hannay. 


See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBER. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


At all the Libraries. 


A STORMY LIFE. Svols. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 3 vols. 
NEVER—FOR EVER. 3 vols. 
MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 


ates EMILIE CARLEN'S 

The BROTHERS’ BET. 1 vol. 

FLORENCE MARRYAT'S 

The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 
COURT. 3 vols. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 
REWARD. 3 vols. 

CHRIST CHURCH DAYS. An 
Oxford Swory. 2 vols. 

Also, nearly ready. 


LORD ULSWATER. By the Author 
of * Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 

















Ricnarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


Just published, price 6d. 


paw ce . A Sermon for the 

12th of July. With Two Notes on the Salvation 

of the Heathen, and Creeds and Coufess.ons of Faith. 
By the Rev. J. G. Nogaro, Hx-S ch. T.C.D. 
Armagh: Jomun THompsoy. 








Fourth Edition, price 2s 6d. 
ARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN 
or LO=S8 of CONSCIOUSNESS. 
By James TowNey, Surgeon to the Royal Female 
Philanthropic Society, F.K.C.8., F.LS, L.RC.P. Edin- 
burgh &c. 
London: Ronert Harovwickr, 192 Piccadilly. 


THe QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forth- 
coming Number of the above Periodical must be for- 
warded to the Publisher by the 5th, and Bills by the 
10th iust. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


MR 


BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


The Late EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. By 
the Late Emperor Maxpuuan. In 3 


vols, 


Lord LYTTON. 
The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of Lord 
LYTTON. Now First Collected, includ- 
ing Charles Lamb—The Reign of Terror 
—Gray — Goldsmith—Pitt and Fox—Sir 
Thomas Browne—Schiller, &., &. Ind 
vols. 


Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER. 
HISTORIC CHARACTERS: Talleyran@ 
—Mackintosh—Cobbett — Canning—Peel. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Heyry BuLwer 
Lytton, G.C.B. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


Lady HERBERT of LEA. 
CRADLE LANDS. By the Right Hon. 
Lady Hersert of Lea. In royal 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations. 


VAN PRAET. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 
TIMES: The Dukes of Burgundy—Charles 
the Fifth — Philip the Second and the 
Taciturn—Cardinal Richelieu—The First 
English Revolution—William the Third. 
By J. Van Prager. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


The DEAN of CHICHESTER. 
The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By Watrer FarquHaR 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Second 
Series, commencing with the Reformation. 
Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo, being Vols. 
VI. and VII. of the whole Work. 


Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
LOVE, MARRIAGE, and DEATH. (Récit 
d'une Seur.) A True Story. By Mrs. 
Aveustus Craven. In 3 vols. 


Dr. FERGUSON and Dr. MORTON 
BROWN 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Robert 
Ferouson, LL.D., and the Rev. A. Morton 
Brown, LL.D. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Portrait. 


ZURCHAR and MARGOLLE. 
VOLCANOES and EARTHQUAKES. 
From the French of ZurcHaR and Mar- 


GoLLE. By the Translator of “The 
Heavens.” In crown 8vo, with many 
Illustrations. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
“GUP;” or, Sketches of Indian Life and 
Character. By Frorence Marryar (Mrs. 
Ross Church). In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


JOHN TIMBS, Esq., F.S.A. 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER : City and 
Suburb. By Joun Truss, Esq., F.S.A., 
Author of “A Century of Anecdote,” “ Club 
Life of London,” &c., &. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


H. R. FOX BOURNE, Esq. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER the 
TUDORS. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


EDWARD J. WOOD, Esq. 
GIANTOLOGY and DWARFIANA. By 
Epwarp J. Woop, Esq., Author of * Curio- 
sities of Clocks and Watches.” 


J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Esq. 
ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E. 
Hitary Skinner, Esq., Author of “ After 
the Storm,” &c., &c. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 





| Majesty. 
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THE ART JOURNAL 


AND 


THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


With the APRIL NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL appeared, without increase in the 
price of that popular and beautifully illustrated Periodical, the FIRST PART of the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Emperor of the French, who has been graciously pleased to express personally to the 
Editor, Mr. S. C. Hall, F.S.A., his most unqualified approbation of its plan and execution. Each 
Number is illustrated with upwards of 

ONE HUNDRED 


Highly Finished Engravings on Wood, by the first Artists; and the publication will be continued 
in every Month's issue of the ART JOURNAL of the present year and of a portion of the 
next. 

Besides these Engravings, forming a permanent record of the Paris Universal Exhibition, the 
ART JOURNAL gives with each Number Two Large Line Engravings, after celebrated 
Pictures; Articles on Fine Art, illustrated with wood engravings; Obituary Notices of Artists; 
Criticisms on Art Literature and Productions; and all the Art Gossip of the Day, &ec. 

The PART for OCTOBER, now ready, price 2s 6d., 
Contains Engravings of Cabinet Work, Clocks, Sculpture, Medieval Brass Work, Jewellery, 
Chandeliers, Mirrors, Lace, Tapestries, &c. 

Line Encravines.—l, “ Playmates,” after A. H. Burr; 1. “Les Femmes Savantes,” after 
©. R. Leslie, R.A. 

Lirsrary Contriputions.—Adaptations from the Antique, by Rev. C, Boutell, M.A.—Art 
Materials and Products in Clay, Artificial Stone, Marbles, &c., by Professor Ansted—The Royal 
Armory of England, by Rev. C. Boutell, illustrated—Art in Parliament—Furniture and Interior 
Decoration—The Era of the Reformation—The Knights of the Middle Ages, by Rev. E. L. 
Cutts, B.A., illustrated—Art Gossip and Notabilia, &. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 











NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. 3 vols. By the 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money.” 


THE HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE. 


W. Cxiarke Russet. 
HUMPHREY DYOT. By the Author 


of “A Night in the Casual Ward.” 


3 vols. By 


3 vols. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill; and at all 
the Libraries. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrangements 
‘have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, during 
the ensuing season, of all forthcoming Books of merit and general interest. 


The Collection of Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, will also be 
further augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the New Editions of those 
Works of the Best Authors which are still in demand. 

The October Lists of Books recently added to the Library and of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
for Sale are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 

First-Class Subscription, for a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Four Volumes at One Time, TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 
Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. 








BYSSINIA.—TRAVELS, 
RESEARCHERS, and MISSIONARY LABOURS 


Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 


or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 
By R. BeamisnH, F.R.S, With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other bands. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grinpon. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, K.U 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Snorter, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &e. 

** We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oue book 
before.” —Zllustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to yomnaae oli, 
we know of none equal to it.”—St. James's Chronidle. 

London; F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collectionu.”"—Morning Star. 

** A churming volume.”—Sun, 
Londou: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








during an EIGHTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 
EASTERN AFRICA. Together with Journies to Shoa 
and through Abyssinia; with an Appendix respecting 
the Languages and Literature of Abyssinia, &c., &c., 
with Portraits, Maps, and Coloured Illustrations of 
Scenery and Costume. By the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis 
Karr, Interpreter to the present Abyssiuian Expedi- 
tion. Price 21s. 
Londd&i: TRuBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Just published, Second Edition, revised, 12ia0, cloth, 
neat, price 43 6d. 

ERMAN for the ENGLISH. A 

First Reading Book, containing easy Poems, 

with Interliuear Translations, and Iilustratel by Notes 

and Tables, chiefly Etymological. By A. SONNENSCHEIN 
aud J. 8. STALLYBRASs. 

London: Davip Nutt, 270 Strand. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 


HOLERA: some Remarks upon its 
Nature and Pathology, with a Report of Twenty 

Cases outof a large number successfully treated under a 
certain system during the late Epidemic. By C. P. 
Littxe, F.R.C.S.1., &c. 
London: Joun CaurcuILt and Sons. 
Dublin: FANNIN and Co., Grafton street. 
Edinburgh; Maciacuian & Srewant, South Bridge. 


Jackson, Walford, and Hodder’s 


NEW LIST. 


4. 
On the Ist of October, price 6s. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 92. 
1—Smith's History of the World. 
2—Personal Recollections of Thomas Hood. 
8—The British Association. 
4—eceut l’xplorations in Palestine. 
5—St Patrick. 
6—The Expiatory Theory of the Atonement. 
7—Trades’ Unions. 
8—Cvntewporary Literature. 


2. 
In 8vo, cloth antique, Rei burnished edges, 15s, 


ENGLISH MONASTICISM: its Rise 
and Influence. By O’De.it TRayers Hitt, F.R.G.S, 


3. 
Tn crown 8vo, elegantly bound, price 7s 64, cloth, 


The FAMILY: its Duties, Joys, and 

Sorrows, By Count A. pe GASPARLN. 
4. 

In crown 8yo, elegantly bound, price 7s 64, cloth, toned 

paper, gilt edges. 

SERMONS from the STUDIO. By 
Markie Sipree. Contents:—The Light of the 
World—Tue Dying Saviour and the Gipsy Girl—The 
Sculptor’s Lesson—the Spirit of Song—The White 
ae gg Deerham—The Roman Painter and his 
Model. 


5. 

The FAMILY PEN: Memorials, Bio- 
graphical and Literary, of the Taylor Family of 
Ougar. Kdited by the Rev. [saxc TayLor, M.A, 
Author of “ Words and Places,” &c. 2 vols. post 
8vo., 15s. 

“These volumes are worth looking at carefully. Here 
in these pages, the author of ‘Tue Physicil Theory of 
Another Life,’ and the inveutor of more than one skilful 
mechanical device, with his sister, the well kaowa Jaue 
Taylor, live before us."—Spectator. 


6. 

NIGHT: a Poem. By George Gilfillan, 
Author of “ ‘ihe Bards of the Bivie,” &. Crown 
8yvo, 73 Gd. 

“The style of the poem is that which might be 
expected from a str ong-minded thinker, in whose nature 
lurks the love of poetry and the force to form it The 
poem is the work of a master mind.”—Globe. 


7. 

IDOLATRIES OLD and NEW: their 
Cause and Cure. By J. BaLpwin Brown, B.A., 
Author of “ The Divine Life in Man,” “ Tae Home 
Life,” &c. Crown 8/0, 53. 

“ Mr. Brown's noble lectures on the teue freedom and 

the true orders are pertinent, searching, and daring, and 

possess all the highest character.stics of his style.”"— 

British Quarterly Review. 


8. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 
the Opeuiug of the Long Parliament to the Death 
of Oliver Cromwel!. By Joan Sroucuron, Author 
of “*Chuich and State Two Huudred Years Ago,” 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 

“He has given us a markedly fair, charitable, large- 
minded, and honestly written history of a period vrisu- 
ing with the very questions which sever Nonconformiats 
fron Churcimen to this very day. He has, besides 
this, carefully investigated original authorities aud con- 
sulted books of other views than his own, while Cuntin- 
ing himself to that amount of expression of opinion 
which is perhaps indispeusable to vigorous narrative,”"— 
Guardian, 


London: Jacxsox, WaLrorp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW MUONTULY 
MAGAZINE. 
. This day, No. 1, price 1s. 
~AINT PAUL'S: a Magazine of Fiction, 
Ss Art, and Literature, edited by ANrHony TRoLLope, 
and illustrated by J. E. Millais, lt. A. 
ContTENTS, 
An Introduction. By the Editor. 
“A Leap in the Durk;” or, a Glance at what was done 
last Session. 
All for Greed. A Nove!, By the Baroness B. de Bury. 
Chaps, 1.—1V. 
Tue Ethics of Trades’ Unions. 
The Turf; its Preseut Coudition and Prospects, 
On Sovereignty. 
On Taste. By Henry O'Neil, R.A. 
Phineas linn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope. 
Chaps. I-IV. 
London: VIRTUE and CO., 294 City road. 
Publishing Office, 26 [vy lane, Paternoster row. 








Price 28 6d. 
THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XIX. 1st Octuber, 1867. 
1—Tie Doctrine of the Logos. By KE. Vansittart Neale, 


2—The Pilgrim Fathers: a Study of Puritan History. 
If. By Charles Beard, &.A. 

3—The Gospel of Mark. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., 
LL,D 


4—Morulity and Creeds. By W. Kirkus, LL.B. 
5—The Organization of Cuarity. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 
6—Coutinuity in History: Morals and Religion. By P. 
W. Clayden. 
7—Mr. Liddais’ Sermons. 
Publishers: Messrs. WitttaAms and Noraate, Hen- 
rietta street, Covent Gurden, Loudoun; 20 Sowtu brede- 





rick street, Edinburgi. 
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MISS BRADDON’S LATEST AND BEST NOVEL. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


“Miss Braddon’s pre-eminence in her own line of fiction is a very striking literary 
phenomenon, and her latest novel asserts that pre-eminence so strongly that it must 
be awarded a high place, perhaps the highest, among her creations....A8 story 
after story flow trom ber pen in uninterrupted succession, it is found, as in ‘ Birds 
of Prey,’ that all the best qualities are still present—that the interest is fresh and 
absorbing—tbhat the dialogue is perfectly natural, but highly dramatic—that the 
characters establish themselves at once in the mind as personages never to be for- 
gotten, and that the morale, though never obtraded or preached about, is at every 
turn of the story as pure and healthy as in tales written with the prosy purpose of 
enfcrcing certain obvious rules of lite. Miss Braddon, at her best, unites all that is 
subtlest and most thrilling in the French school, with all thatis purestin the English. 
..+.Miss Braddcn’s genius has gone on ripening from year to year, and it is evident 
there is hardly anything within the proper scope of fiction which she could not 
successfully attempt....All her powers, all her gifte, all her resources are dedicated 
with the true tact of an artist, in her style unrivalled, to the production of narratives 
such as the public love and long for from her hand—narratives in which there isas 
little of departure from probability as there is of deviation into common-place— 
werratives instinct, above all, with the one great indispensable quality of vigorous 
creative power.’ —Leader. 

“Some striking differences, which cannot fail to have an interest for those who 
have watched the career of this distinguished novelist, exist between ‘ Birds of 
Prey’ and all its numerous predecessors. The number of the dramatis persone is 
much more limited, and the action of the story is more direct, more simple, and yet 
skilfully disengaged in its details from the great central motive, the dark complication 
which underlies it all. The design of this novel is perfectly original, and it exhibits 
in perhaps a stronger light than any of its predecessors the author's peculiar taleut—- 
constructiveness....Iu this Miss Braddon has excelled her former achievements.”"— 


Morning Post. 
THIRD EDITION.—In 2 vols., at all Libraries. 


CIRC E. 


** A more powerfully written novel, with a more simple and well constructed story, 
has not lately come before us......We here lay down ‘Circe,’ confessing that its 
perusal has enthralled us."—Morning Advertiser. 

“ This is an extraordinary book....It is a story of character, not of incident, and it 
is fraught with a terrible moral.”"—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“Those who have not yet read ‘ Circe’ havea great pleasure to come. It is one of 
the most brilliant productions of modern times, written with rare elegance and 
power, and telling a plain, unvarnished story, in a manner which leads the reader on 
with deep interest and pleasant suspense till the last page. ‘There is also much 
scholarship shown, but scholarship without pedantry, and a moral deduced which is 
worthy of being widely dissemiuated, and taken to heart.”—Court Journal. 


Warp, Lock, and Tyter, Warwick House, Paternoster row. 











Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S NEW STORY. 
NOTICE.—In a few days will be ready, in 2 vols., price 21s. 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. 
london: CuHartes W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 





In a few days will be published, price 1s. 


ONFERENCE of BISHOPS of the ANGLICAN COM- 
MUNION. 1. An Address, delivered at the Opening of the Conference, by 
Charles Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Cauterbury.—2. The Resolutions of the Cou- 
ference.—3. Address of the Bishops to the Faithful in Christ Jesus. 
Rivinetons, London, Waterloo place; Oxford and Cambridge. 


Porzaios of NEW HOP EXCHANGE.—The BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains—Fine View of the Interior of 
the New Hop and Malt Exchange iu Southwark—Ear'y Condition of Man and Pre- 
historic Art—Science in Dundee—Parliament Square—a Border Tower, with View of 
Darnick—the Chateau Gillard—Papers on Health and Social Science read in Belfast 
—Coutinental News—What is your Name ? Who gave you that Name ?—And various 
other Papers, with all the News, Artistic and Sanitary.—1 York street, Covent Garden, 
and all Newsmen. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 184]. 

Parron: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES.—Presipent: The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 
volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to country aud ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six, Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (new edition) price 15s; to members, 











103 Gd. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
qyeraes GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


EVERY EVENING at EIGHT. 
Under the sole direction of Mr. JOHN RUSSELL, 

Madame Agatha States, having been most enthusiastically received, will appear 
everyevening. Mr. Vernon Rigby, having met with a genuine success, willalso appear 
nightly. Tse Don Carios selection every evening. 

Thursday next, the first part of the Concert will consist of a selection from the 
works of Mozart and Spobr, comprising Mozart's Symphony iu E flat, Spohr’s Over- 
ture Bergyeist. Dramatic Violin Concerto performed by Mr Carrodus, &c. 

The Programme is varied every evening. Admission ls. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CuaTTERTON. 

On MONDAY, October 7, aud during the week, Her Majesty's servants will per- 
form Shakespeare's Tiagedy of KING JOHN. Principal characters by Messrs. 
Phelps, Barry Sullivan (his first appearance this. season), Ryder, Edmund 
Phelps, W. McIntyre, Barrett, J. Johnstoue, Master Perey Rozeile; Mesdames Her- 
maun Vezin, and Vandenhotff. To counelude with Pocock’s Romantic Drama 
of THE MILLER AND HIS MEN. Characters by Messrs. Ryder, E. Phelps, Har- 
court, Barrett, and J. Rouse; Mesdames Edith Stuart, Stafford, and Gratton. 
Scenic Department under tbe direction of Mr. William Beverley, Musical Director, 
Mr. J. H. Tully. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 

‘ Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven o'clock. Box office open daily from 
en to five. 


] OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the PARIS EXPOSITION 








for ONE SHILLING.—Professor PEPPER'S LECTURES on the PALAIS 
de TEXPOSITION, daily at 3 and 8 Amongst the other attractions are the 
“Wonderful Leotard,” the great Optical surprise, called “Tue Effigy of the 
Deur Defunct,” and the Musical Entertainments of Mr. W. Brame, assisted by Miss 
Blanche Reeves. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. IL, for OCTOBER, is now ready. 


The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Family 
Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy Frrz- 
GERALD. 2 vols. (Jn the press. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBI- 


TION. By G. A. Sata, Author of “ My Diary ia America.” &c. 1 vol. 
(Shortly, 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Childhood 


and School Days of an “ Intell gent Artizan.” By the Author of “ Some Habits 
[si 


aud Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. hortly. 
The HISTORY of MONACO, By H. Pemserron. 
1 vol. (Shortly. 


NOTICE.—A New Volume of “ The Savage Club Papers.” 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. The New 


Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous Authors aud Artists 
of eminene*, will be published shortly. 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and Other 


SPORTS. Witi numerons Iluastrations. By Captaia J. T. Newacn, Author 
of “The Eastern Huuters.” Iu 1 vol. 8vo. (Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. A New Novel. 


By the Author of * Cometh up a Flower.” In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols. (Ready this day at every library. 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. By J. 8S. 


Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. In 3 vols. ( Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A New Novel. By Cuartes 


H. Ross. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


A SEARCH for a SECRET. A New Novel. By 


G.A. Henry. Iu 8 vols. (Ready this day. 





TrinsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


Tv EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 258, will be published 





on the 16th inst. 
ADVERTISEMEN!S intended for insertion caanot be receivel by the Publishers 
later than WEDNESUAY NEXYS, the 9.h instant. 
London: LonGmans and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 21s, cl th. 
DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; containing 
Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Kmiuent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Preseut Time. With a Classified and Chronological 
Index of the Principal Names. Edited by WittraM 1. R. Cates. 
London: Lonomins, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Now ready, in po-t 8vo, with 3 Portraits, price 14s, cloth. 
ETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS, viz., Gliick, 
Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, aud Mendelssohn. Trauslated from the German 
by Lady WaLLace. 
London: Loxomass, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
HE GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND, its STRUCTURE 
and its DEVELOPMENT, By Witi1am Eowarp Hrary, LL.D., Professor of 
History and Politica! Hcouomy in tue University of Melbourne, Australia. 

“ Taking the work as a whole, we must acknowledge that it is the best text-book 
that has come under our observation on the subject. The book is oue that will 
live.”"—AMelbourne Age. 

Loudon: LoncMans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. 


IGHT COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES, viz., “The 
Acharnians,” “ ‘The Clouds,” “The Wasps,” “ Peace,” “The Birds,” “The 
Frogs,” aud “ Plutus.” ‘Translated into Rhymed Metres by Leonanp-Hampson 


Rupp, M.A. 
London: Loxeuans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Ou Tiursday next will be published, in 8vo. 
ISTORY of ISRAEL to the DEATH of MOSES. By 


Hersricn Ewat:, Professor of the University of Giutingen. Translated from 
the German. Edited, with a Preface, by Russkit Marringau, M.A. Professor of 
Hebrew in Manchester New College, London, 

London: Lonomans, Green, and Co. Paternoster row. 


WORKS by CHARLES BRAY. 
N FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES. Price 5s. 
“The author is up to his waist in the mud and muck of clairvoyance, ghosts, and 
spirit-rappiug."—Popular Science Review. 
The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as applicable to Moral, 
Mental, and Social Scieuce. Second Edition, price 9s. 
EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AF FECTIONS. Third 


Edition, price 33 6d. 
London : Loncmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 











lu a tew days, in 1 vol. post Syo. 
) 7TITH MAXIMILIAN in MEXICO. From the Note-Book 
| ofa Mexican Officer. By B. M. d& ALVENSLEDEN, late Lieutenant in the 


Imperial Mexican Army. 
London: Loxomans, Greex, aud Cv., Paternoster row. 





| 
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MACMILLAN 


AND CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW WORK by Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER. 
The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the 


SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With Portraits of Sir Samuel 


d Lady Baker. Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 
7 . ‘ (Jn a few days. 


BLACK and WHITE: a Three Months’ Tour in 
the corres By HENRY LATHAM, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, cloth, 
10s 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 63 6d. 

“ There are in the English language three elegiac poems s> great that they eclipse 
and efface all the elegiac poetry we know; all of the Italian, all of the Greek. It 
is only because the latest born is yet new to us that it can seem strange or rash to 
say so. The‘ Thyrsis’ of Mr. Arnold makes a third with ‘ Lycidas’ and ‘ Adonuis.’ 
It is not so easy as those may think who think by rote, and praise by prescription to 
strike the balance between them.”—A. C. Swinburne in Fortnightly Review. 


GLOBE ATLAS cf EUROPE. Uniform in Size 


with Macmillan’s Globe Series, containing 48 Coloured Maps, Plans of T.ondon 
and Paris, and a Copious Index. Strongly bound in half-morocco, with flexibie 
back, 9s. 

** In the series of works which Messrs, Macmillan and Co. are publishing under this 
general title they have combined portableness with scholarly accuracy and typo- 
graphical beauty to a degree that is almost unprecedented. Happily they are not 
alone in employirg the highest available scholarship in the preparation of the most 
elementary ¢ducational works, but their exquisite taste and large resources secure 
an artistic result which puts them almost beyond competition. This little Atlas will 
be an invalusble boon fur the school, tha desk, or the traveller’s portmanteau."— 
British Quarterly. 


GUIDE to the CRICKET-GROUND. With Wood- 


cuts. By G. H. SELKIRK. (In a few days, 


GUIDE to the UNPROTECTED in EVERY-DAY 


MATTERS relating to PROPERTY and INCOME. By a BANKER'S 
DAUGHTER. Third Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


GUIDE in the SICK ROOM. By RICHARD 


BARWELL, F.R.C.S. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s éd. 


NEW VOLUME of “The GOLDEN "TREASURY SERIES.” 
LA LYRE FRANCAISE, Selected and Arranged, 


with Notes, by GUSTAVE MASSON, French Master at Harrow School. 18mo. 
with Portrait of Béranger, engraved by Jeens, cloth extra, 4s 64. 


Uniform with the above. 


The SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes from the best 


Poets and Musicians, selectel and arranged by JOHN HULLAH. With 
on by Caroline E, Hullah, engraved by Jeens. 18mo., cloth extra, 
s 6d. 


The DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. By the 


Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra foap. 8vo, antique binding, gilt 
leaves, 43 6d, 


The ANCIEN REGIME, as it Existed on the Con- 


tinent before the French Revolution. Three Lectures. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


By the same Author. 


The SAINT’S TRAGEDY, Third Edition. Feap. 


8yo, 5s. 


ANDROMEDA;; and other Poems, 


Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


Third Edition. 


The WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land 


‘} Baby. With Two Illustrations by Sir Nozt Paroy, R.S.A. Third Edition, 
Crown 8yo, 6s, 





i 

MODERN CULTURE: its Conditions and Aims. A 
Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of Scientific Ed@cation. Dy 
Professors Yyndal, Daubeny, Heufrey, Huxley, Paget, Whewel!, Faraday, 
Draper, Masson, De Morgav, Owen; Drs. Hodgson, Carpenter, Hooker, Ac!and. 
Sir John Herschel, Sir Charles Lyel!, &c. Collected, with an Inutroduciion on 
ee in Education, by EDWARD L, YOUMANS, M.D. Crown 
vO, L 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH CELTS. 


Collected and Narrated by PATRICK KENNEDY, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


POPULAR EPICS of the MIDDLE AGES of the 


NORSE-GERMAN and CARLOVINGIAN CYCLES. By JOHN MALCOLM 
LUDLOW. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, clotb, 14s. 





- . 

The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents and 
its Incidents. By H. M. HOZIER, F.C.S, F.G.S., M.litary Correspondent of 
the Times, with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign of 1366. 2 
vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans, cloth extra, gilt, 23:. 

“ A highly educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the events he describes, and 
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